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MoD 


scuppers 


England risk the youngest for a half century 


rescue plan 


for Britannia 


Colin Brown 

Chief Political Correspondent 


The Ministry of Defence last 
night moved to torpedo a plan 
to reprieve the 43-vear-oJd roy- 
al yacht Britannia'wih a £50m 
refit financed by private invest- 
ment and a lease-back scheme. 

The scheme to save the roy- 
al yacht was said to have been 
negotiated by Gordon Brown, 
the Chancellor, to raise private 
finance for the refiL The vessel 
could then be hired back to the 
Government or the Queen for 
special occasions, such as exhi- 
bitions or receptions. 

Tony Blair's ministers now 
face an embarrassing dilemma 
over Britannia. It is seen as an 
asset for Britain’s export drive 
abroad and the lease-back 
scheme would enable the Gov- 
ernment to use the vessel to fly 
the flag. But the MoD believes 
it would be better to build a new 
ship with private finance than 
to allow the old Britannia to run 
on for another generation. 

The MoD will warn Mr Blair 
next month that he will risk 
breaching his election pledge, 
that not a penny of taxpayers’ 
money will be spent on the "ship, 
if he agrees to refit the royal 
yacht because hs running costs 
- estimated at £5m a year - 
could still fall on the MoD. 

The Chancellor was report- 
ed to have stepped in to rescue 
the yacht after the MoD said 
that' it would be decommis- 
sioned in December. 

A Treasury spokesman said: 
“Private-sector proposals have 
been put to us and we are 
looking at them very dosely. Pri- 
vate businesses see quite a big 
commercial opportunity in re- 



Britarmla : facing uncertain future Photograph: Tom Riston 


fitting Britannia ; they sec it as 
a way of securing export po- 
tential. We arc keen to see a 
positive ouUcime." 

Bui the MoD hit back yes- 
terday, making it clear that it 
was highly unlikely to support 
the plan because refitting the 
vessel’s out-dated engines 
would not answer the problem 
of its high running costs, 

George Robertson, thq, Sec- 
retary of Slate for Defence, was 
said by senior Whitehall sources 
to be furious about a spate of re- 
ports at the weekend suggesting 
ministers were likely to reprieve 
the vessel in a lease-back 
arrangement for the Queen. 

Ministers are heading for a 
showdown over the refit plan 
early next month with Peter 


ManUelson, the Minister With- 
out Portfolio, who yesterday 
appeared to give support to the 
idea of allowing the royal yacht 
to continue in service for 
another 20 years. 

Stressing that ministers had 
not explored all the options, he 
said: “The one that’s reported 
today is the one that’s receiving 
the greatest consideration. Min- 
isters are working very ener- 
getically in trying to devise a way 
in which we can both keep the 
yacht and refurbish it properly 
so that it’s good for the Royal 
Family and great for Britain too, 
but using private finance on a 
lease-back arrangement.” 

Mr Mandelson reaffirmed 
Tbny Blair's election commit- 
ment not to spend taxpayers’ 


money on the royal vneht. But 
the MoD is lined up to warn that 
refitting the vessel could lead to 
i he running costs falling on the 
defence budget, which officials 
think would breach the election 
pledge. 

The MoD is leading the re- 
view of the options for replac- 
ing Britannia , but will not allow 
it io be a burden on the defence 
budget anymore. Defence min- 
isters are adamant that they are 
not going to foot the bill for the 
running cosls for Lhe royal 
yacht, if it is reprieved. 

“We don’t know where this 
has come from, buL it is simply 
not true," said a Whitehall 
source. “The Defence Secretary 
is not very happy with it. The 
question of the refit is being 
looked at as one of the options 
but it is only one of many. 

“Refitting an old ship is 
never a very satisfactory exer- 
cise. You could end up with new 
engines, but a potentially leak- 
ing bull. There is talk of it hav- 
ing ‘hi-tech’ equipment to cut 
down the running costs, but that 
is nonsense." 

The MoD has been fighting 
to remove the yacht from its 
budget since the Falklands War 
when its defence role as an am- 
bulance ship was exposed as a 
sham. The MoD wanted to 
scrap Britannia because of its 
heavy running costs. Its out- 
dated engines require an oiler 
ship to travel with it, and it re- 
quires heavy over-manning by 
naval standards. 

Under the lease-back 
scheme, it would still be crewed 
by the Royal Navy and the 
MoD argues that changing the 
engines will not reduce the 
maiming costs. 



Big hit: Ben HoUioake is set to become England's youngest Test cricketer for 48 years 


Photograph: Robert Hallam 


Derek Pringle 

Cricket Correspondent 


England's cricket selectors, not 
normally noted for their con- 
cessions to youth, yesterday 
gambled their Ashes hopes by 
selecting Ben Hotlioake, Sur- 
rey's 19-year-old all-rounder, in 
the 13-man squad to play 
against Australia on Thursday. 
If Hollioake makes the final 1 1 
at Trent Bridge, he will become 
England's youngest Test crick- 
eter since 1949, when the 18- 
year old Brian Gose played 
against New Zealand, and the 


second youngest player select- 
ed ever. 

His inclusion is a daring risk, 
hastened by England's parlous 
situation in the Ashes series. 
With two Tests to play, they trail 
Australia, who only need to 
draw the fifth Test to retain the 
Ashes, by two matches to one. 

Quite simply England need 
attitude and Hollioake, whose 
brother Adam is also in the 
squad, has plenty. The brothers, 
bom in Australia, moved dur- 
ing the Eighties when their fa- 
ther, an engineer, was posted to 
England. 


But although a naturalised 
pom, Hollioake the younger is 
no stranger to the visiting Aus- 
tralians, who will have good 
cause to remember his swash- 
buckling innings of 63 at Lord’s 
during the final one-day in- 
ternational in May. It won Eng- 
land the game. 

“I have no divided loyalties 
- 1 definitely feel British,” Ben 
said. 

"1 can’t help it that I was bora 
in Australia. I consider myself 
100 per cent English, but it is an 
added incentive that I will make 
my debut against Australia, 


who are the unofficial world 
champions." 

Another controlled display, 
this time against Kent in the 
Benson and Hedges Cup final, 
merely confirmed the suspi- 
cions that here was a brilliant, 
uninhibited young talent. 

It is largely thanks to the un- 
flappable manner of those ef- 
forts. that Hollioake, despite his 
inexperience, has been drafted 
in. With the Australians in ruth- 
less form, however, only time 
will tell if that decision has been 
a premature one. 

Full squad, Sport section 


Blair’s first reshuffle targets 


Anthony Bevins 

'-Political Editor 
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Thrusting young ministers are 
speculating about the timing of 
Tngjy Blair’s first ministerial 
r eshuffl e - fewer than 100 days 
aftgfMhe new Prime Minister 
formed his first government. 

Among the most vulnerable 
Cabinet targets for the axe are: 
Gavki Strang, transport minis- 
ter, David Hark, Chancellor of 
the Dudiy of Lancaster, and 
Chris Siruth^Seeretary of State 
for Culture, Media and Sport. 

All three have suffered hu- 
miliating setbacks oyer the last 
month. Mr Strang committed 
the ran of accepting the advice 
of tSfil servants on. a road pro- 

the^reea light to a 
number of “dirty- dozen” 
schemes; including the contro- 
vert Salisbury by-pas and a 


widening of the M25 west of 
London. 

Having already decided to 
slam thebrakes on the power- 
ful roads lobby John Prescott, 
Deputy Prime Minister and 
Secretary of State for the Envi- 
ronment, Transport and the Re- 
gions, announced that the M25 
plan had been stalled, and the 


Labour’s 100 
days: who’s up, 
who’s down, 
page 4 


Salisbury by-pass was rejected. 
Dr Claris promised to deliv- 


er a White Paper on Freedom 
of Information before the end 
of this month, but he was then 
given a savage dressing down by 
Lord Irvine, the Lord Chan- 
cellor, in a Cabinet committee 
on future legislation, and was 
virtually ordered to go back to 
the drawing board. 

The White Paper is not now 
expected until the autumn, and 
there are strong Whitehall 
doubts as to whether Dr Clark 
will be in post when the draft 


Bill is unveiled early next year. 

Mr Smith's problems started 
with his bungling of the Lottery 
“fa tea is" row, when he ap- 
peared to be second-guessed by 
NolO. and culminated in the 
Prime Minister’s decision to 
.hand over the controversial 
Millennium Dome project to 
Peter Mandelson, Mr Blair’s 
hatchet-man. 

A senior Government source 
has told The Independent that 
there is no immediate question 
of Mr Blair making changes to 
bis mini sterial team. They will 
all be allowed to have their hol- 
idays in peace. 


But the Whitehall speculation 
is that changes will be needed 
by the new year, as the Gov- 
ernment's political and parlia- 
mentary programme begins to 
build up. 

UK ministers will take over 
the presidency of the Euro- 
pean Union for the first six 
months of next year one of the 
most fundamental spending re- 
views ever undertaken will be 
reaching crunch point by next 
June; and devolution legislation 
and the implementation of a na- 
tional minimum wage are just 
two of the controversial mea- 
sures that will go before Parlia- 
ment over the next 12 months. 

Recent attacks from Tbny 
Benn and Roy Hattersley, who 
has not yet taken up his peer- 
age, could also mark the first sig- 
nificant crack in Labour’s 

remarkable discipline, and if 

backbench sniping builds up. 


that will add further spice to the 
Labour cauldron. 

It is accepted at Westminster 
that many members of the Blah- 
team have done very well since 
May. Mo Mowlam, Northern 
Ireland, Jack Cunningham, at 
Agriculture, Alistair Darling, at 
the Treasury, and Ann Taylor, 
Leader of the House, have de- 
livered bonus success for Mr 
Blair, while Mr Prescott, Gor- 
don Brown. Robin Cook, Jack 
Straw and David Blunkett have 
all proved their abilily to gel on 
with a difficult job. 

Speculation that Peter Man- 
delson, Minister without Port- 
folio, is impatient for Cabinet 
rank could yet prove wide of the 
mark. He has gathered phe- 
nomenal influence on Cabinet 
committees - where it takes a 
brave soul to contradict a man 
thought to be the eyes, ears and 
voice of the Prime Minister. 
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Proposals torednee the drink- 
drive limit ton Teufel equivalent 
to a&ngle plmof-beer were giv- 
en a lake-warm reception yes- 
-terday from an-^nexpectcd 
quarter-^ theRAC. 

' ..In line with- in" election 
premise, Labouris conducting 
ai 


iss*.’ 

il-v 


polkgs 


woman. “It is being considered 
whether the present blood-al- 
cohol level might be lowered.” 
But the RAC said that an 
option to slash lhe permitted 
level by almost half would make 
little difference to safely on the 

road. , . 

Although no firm decisions 
on levels or timescales for their 
introduction have been made, 
the police and the British Med- 
ical Association have welcomed 

few. The RAC howev- 

" icut enthusi- 
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the RAC “All the research 
shows that serious offenders 
aren’t a little bit over the lim- 
it; they're three or four times 
over. These kinds of people 
don't have a problem with dri- 
ving, they have a problem with 
drinking, and they’re unlitefyto 
be deterred by lower limits.” 

Instead of lowering limits or 

increasing penalties, the RAC 
would like the Govenunent to 
.extend a voluntary scheme in- 
troduced two years ago where- 
by offenders were given lower 
sentences in return for attend- 


bhol rehabilitation class- 


iders are taught about 
tlon 


)jcts of alcohol on their 
[, perception and reflex- 
j graphically shown the 
uences of accidents 


caused by drinking and dri- 
ving. 

“Rates of re-offending on 
these courses have been cut by 
about 50 per cent,” said Mr 
King. “If money were provided 
to make these courses compul- 
sory, we believe we would see 
a real reduction in the prob- 
lem.” 

The British Medical Associ- 
ation said that it would support 
a cut to 50mg. “This is based on 
scientific evidence indicating 
that at about that level the 
dangers to drivers and road 
users begins to increase,” a 
spokesman said. 

In Australia, where the level 
was recently reduced to 5 Drag, 
there has been a 12 per cent cut 
in alcohol-related accidents. 
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MI6 T s HK inquiry 

Critics of Chris Patten’s term as 
Governor of Hong Kong were 
said last night to be behind an 
MI6 inquiry into claims that he 
breached the Official Secrets 
Act by leaking details of a se- 
cret deal between London and 
Peking. . Page 6 

New Tbrk plot mystery 
As investigators from the FBI 
and the New York Police De- 
partment continued their in- 
quiries into what is officially said 
to have been a narrowly avert- 
ed terrorist attack on the New 
York subway, the drcumstanoes 
of the case seemed to be grow- 
ing murkier by the day. Page g 
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Finally, you can expect 
superb sound 
wherever you are. 


The Bast? Acoustic Wave 1 * music system, 
the only thing that's limited is its availability. 



Owto ejrd'saed remote control 
mika a tixy to oyay hi-fi sound. 


Bose introduces an easier, more convenient way to enjoy superb 
sound. Small and light, the Acoustic Wave* 1 music system is a 
complete sound system. With two equalizers, three amplifiers, 
three speakers, an AM/FM stereo runet CD player and a credir 
card-sued remote control. Bose's patented Acoustic Waveguide® 
speaker technology delivers big, rich, lifelike sound. There are 
no cables to connect. No dials to adjust. Just plug It in and 
srarr enjoying it Not found m any shops, this system is available 
only direct from Bose. For a free information pack, simply cal) 
freephone or send/fax the coupon below. Or to try it in yonr 
home for 14 days, satisfaction guaranteed, call: 


0800 022 044 

When calling, please quote the reference number in the coupon below. 


Yes, Bose, it sounds good to me. 

Please send me more information about the Acoustic Wave* music 
system and the 14-day, satisfaction -guaranteed audition. 

Rcfj 5326 


Name 
TcL - 


-Mt/MrsJMs J 
\ 


* Address 


-eve » 


.Postcode, 


! Please return in an envelope to: Bose, Freepost TIC 1020, 
j Twickenham, Middlesex TW2 SUN. 
j'No stamp necessary. Or fox UK 0181 410 8411. 
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Child pom inquiry continues 
after death of teacher 


Detectives arc to continue an investigation into child pornography 
after a public school teacher charged with possessing indecent 
material was found dead at the weekend. 

It was confirmed yesterday that a body discovered three miles off 
cliffs at Bcachy Head in Sussex - a well-known suicide spot - was 
that of 33-year-old Adrian Stark, director of music at St John’s 
School, Leatherhead- Mr Stark had been missing since he was 
charged last Wednesday with three counts of possessing indecent 
material and released on police bail. 

It, is believed a large collection of pornography was found at his 
fiat in the school grounds. 

Mr Stark, who was single, had joined St John's in 1995 after 
spending about six years at another public school, Huistpieipoint 
College, where the chaplain and a teacher were cautioned by police 
last year for possessing pornography. 

Rev Brian Boucher, 57, and junior science teacher Trevor Jones, 
44, were both suspended after police arrested them during an 
investigation into claims of an international paedophile ring. Both 
later left the school. There was no suggestion pupils were involved. 

Later reports suggested that address books seized during raids at 
schools, including that at Hurstpierpoinu had led to a police 
investigation into the possibility of a paedophile network involving 
public school teachers across Britain. 


Labour investigates ‘suicide note’ 


The Prime Minister has ordered an inquiry into claims allegedly 
made in a suicide note left bv the Labour MP Gordon McMaster, 
it emerged Iasi night. 

The investigation, by the Chief Whip, Nick Brown, follows 
newspaper claims that Mr McMaster left a letter in which he 
accused two senior Labour colleagues of conducting a whispering 
campaign against him which may have been a factor in his death. 

Reports said the letter named Tommy Graham. Labour MP for 
Renfrewshire West and Lord fDon) Dixon, the former Labour 
deputy chief whip. Mr McMaster was said to have asked that the 
letter be published. 


Watch out: Beetles about 


r : 


K — Fanners were warned yesterday 

to be on the lookout for 
Colorado beetles, after scores 
of the insects were found on 
board a lorry at a British port. 
The discoveiy was made in a 
Greek-registered articulated 
lorry when it was opened up for 
the cargo of fresh produce, 
mainly potatoes, to be 
unloaded at Harwich, Essex. 

An Essex Police 
spokeswoman said: ‘There is 
□o danger to the public but it is 
- 1 believed that these beetles may 
be dangerous to crops." She said the beetles were the size of a 
thumbnail and had distinctive black and white stripes. 

The lorry arrived at Dover on Saturday and was then driven to 
Harwich, where it remained in the lorry park overnight. The 
Ministry of Agriculture was dealing with the incident, police said. 


Three killed in light aircraft crash 


Three people were killed and a man critically injured yesterday, 
when a light aircraft crashed into a field in north Herefordshire. 

The 30-year-old injured man was taken by air ambulance to Selly 
Oak Hospital in Birmingham, with serious head and internal 
injuries. A spokesman for Hereford and Worcester Ambulance 
Service described his condition as critical. 

The plane - believed to be a Cessna - crashed into a field near 


the hamlet of Marston. near Pemhridge, about 4.25pm. 

The ambulance spokesman said: “Our crews at the scene have 


spoken to a witness who has reported the plane making a 
spluttering noise before it came down.” He could not confirm 
reports that the plane caught fire after the crash. 


BA apologises for luggage chaos 


Hundreds of British Airways passengers were left without their 
bags after problems in the baggage system at Heathrow airport 
during one of the busiest weekends of the year. 

The airline yesterday apologised to customers and said they 
should have their luggage back by tonight at the latest. 

The problems started on Saturday and affected passengers - 
both incoming and outgoing - who transferred between domestic 
flights at Terminal 1 and long-haul flights at Terminal 4. 

A BA spokeswoman said: “The situation has arisen due to 
especially high volumes of people travelling and operational 
baggage difficulties." 


Five share in lottery jackpot 


Five winners shared Saturday’s £SJm lottery jackpot, each winning 
f 1,664.521, organiser Camelot said. The winning numbers were 16. 
47. 2, 43. 37, 28. and the bonus number was 31. 
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Margaret Cook with heir husbancL He has accepted full reponsibility (Photograph: David McNfe) 


Labour ranks close over 


Cook’s marriage split 


T he Prime Minister and senior Labour Partyfig- 
ureswere last night standing by Robin Cook, the 
Fdrelgn SecretaryJoUowing the disclosure that he 
was leaving his wife, Margaret, after 28’ years, to live 
with his secretary. There waeno question of the For- 
eign Secretary being forced to resign. 

The Tories accused the Government of operating 
"double staridante" but Peter Maridelson, Minister With- 
out Portfolio, denied this, and defended Mr Cook. 

Mr Mandetson said Tony Blair had never tried to 
preach to ministers about their private fives. "He made 
it absolutely clear that he had no desire to pry into min- 
isters’ personal fives and he said he had no desire to 
return to the age of Victorian hypocrisy about sex or 
preaching to people about their private fives." 

But last nightthe Tories retu rned to the attack. They 
produced leaflet issued by Labour during the final days 
of the Uxbridge by-election attacking the Tory party 
chairman, Lord Parkinson, for the “&idescretion n of his 
affair with his secretary, which led to his sacking from 
Lady Thatcher’s government 


Friends of Mr Cook said the breakdown in his mar- 
riage was "another casualty of Westminster. One se- 
nior Labour backbencher told The Independent that 
a number of MPs in the new intake were finding diffi- 
culty in the degree of separation from their famines, 
and there could be a move to ease the demands on 
MPs voting every night 

Mrs Cook knew about her husband’s relationship with 
his secretary, and had been fighting to save the mar- 
riage, but Mr Cook told her on Friday, after being con- 
fronted by joumafisls about the aftafc that he had decided 
to leave. He said ri a statement “I want to make it dear 
that the responsibility for this is entirety mine." 

Government sources said there was no comparison 
with ministerial resignations tram the former Tory gov- 
ernment Labour had then accused ministers of 
hypocrisy because John Major had launched the "back 
to basics" campaign for family values. 

There is a tradition at Westminster of MPs marry- 
ing their secretaries. These include Douglas Hurd, and 
Lord Hailsham. Colin Brown 


RSC chief 
attacks ‘antics’ 
at Opera House 


Adrian Noble, the artistic director 
of the Royal Shakespeare Compa- 
ny, signalled a public rift in the 
arts establishment yesterday, 
when he claimed that recent "an- 
tics" at the Royal Opera House 
had harmed the nation's cultural 
institutions for years to come. 

Referring to the row over fund- 
ing of toe ROH, including the use 
of lottery cash for its rebuilding 
work, Mr Noble (right) said such a 
public furore had soured the cli- 
mate in which the issue of money 
and the arts was discussed. 

He said: "l think the antics of 
the Royal Opera House, to be hon- 
est have set back the cause of 
arts and the lottery in this country 
for years. It's meant that most oth- 
erbona tide projects are being 
scrutinised in a realty sort of un- 
necessary way, I think." 

Interviewed on GMTV, he added: 
"It means the man in the Ciapham 
omnibus is hostile now towards the 
arts, and especially towards lottery 
money going towards the building 
of the arts ... it seems to me that 
they've dug their own grave." 



Rocket man set 
for record bid 


He agreed the ROH had been 
"complacent” and suggested it 
should have been going on the road 
or on tour during its period of clo- 
sure, to provide opera for the people. 

Last Wednesday the chairman 
of the ROH, Lord Chadiington, ad- 
mitted to MPs that the organisa- 
tion had nearly gone bankrupt 
days before and that day-by-day 
trading "remains very precarious". 

Lord Chadiington was also 
questioned over the resignationof 
chief executive Genista McIntosh 
in May and her replacement with- 
out the job being advertised. 

Michael Streeter 


An amateur space enthusiast 
known as the "rocket man" will at- 
tempt to break a wo rid altitude 
record later this week with his 
home-made rocket 
Steve Bennett from DukinfieJd in 
Manchester, hopes his 22-ft rocket 
will travel further into the Earth's 
atmosphere than any other ama- 
teur rocket He mil launch it on Fri- 
day from an army testing range in 
Northumberland, where he lost 
part of the rocket earlier this year. 

The record is held by an Ameri- 
can, but Mr Bennett 33, is sure he 
will beat it 

"I hope the rocket will travel 
about 15 miles, or 79,000ft into the 
atmosphere, which wifi beat the 
record of 75,000ft 
"It is an ambitious project but 
my next aim is to put a rocket into 
space, which will need a bigger 
engine to launch it about 60 miles 
into the atmosphere. 

"We lost part of the rocket when 
we tested ft, but that didn’t matter, 
we just rebuilt it better than ever." 

The rocket has cost more than 
£50,000, funded mainly through 
sponsorship, and it has taken 
years of dedication to build. 
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More men given paternity 
leave — but only 3 dafs 

^Mdtag l toa new survey. 

sMS a,lowed for palemi °' 

leave, witft soda! chapter and an impending 

officers showed that 57 perrentof 

^no^nents. esperiallv in view of the incoming European directive. 
^^terniM^rSgmses that men have a parental role which 
extends bevond providing their families with a regular pay packeL 
ftrtnnrtunitv to reconcile their work 


them to he 
y evenL” 


ENVIRONMENT 


Threat to greenhouse gas targets 


Government targets for cats in C02 emission levels appear 
doomed, according to a report published today. According to 
Cambridge Econometrics, demands for power generation and more 
road transport mean that emissions are forecast to rise over the 
po-ct five to 10 years and will only begin to Gill after the year 2008. 

The warning comes as ministers are preparing a strategy to 
persuade motorists to leave their cars at home and instead use 
trains, buses and bicycles. _ 

Tout Blair’s landmark speech in June at the Earth Summit Two 
conference in New York pledged to cut C02 by 20 per cent by 2010. 
However, today’s report warned that by 2010 total emissions were 
expected to be* less than 4 per cent below (he 1990 levels. 

Charlie Hargreaves, Cambridge Econometrics’ energy- 
environment analyst, said that ■ — j 


more co old be done to improve 
insulation in British homes 
and save energy. "Housing 
stock in (he UK is by far and 
away the worst in Europe for 
insulation. The Chancellor 
could have cut VAT on 
insulating material to 5 per 
cent in the Budget, but he 
didn’t This would only have 
cost the Treasury around £10m 
and is something he certainly 
should be considering next 
rime.” • 

Claire White 



SOCIETY 


Men confess appetite for infidelity 


Almost one-third of all men would cheat on their wives or 
girlfriends if they thought they could get away with it. a magazine 
survey claims. Some 32 per cent of men said they would have 
another affair if their partner could never discover their first one. 
according to the poll of 263 men aged 18-45. 

The survey, for this month’s edition of Esquire magazine, also 
showed that 46 per cent of those men who were already cheating 
on their partners would do it again. And 42 per cent of men have 
been unfaithful to their current partner or one in the past. 

One man interviewed for the poll, a 25-year-old accountant 
called Steve, has had a.steady girlfriend for 18 months but cannot 
stop picking up girls in clubs. “My girlfriend would kill me if she 
knew about it. I do it for the thrill of the chase. You've got to prove 
yon can pull, even though you've got a girlfriend ... 1 think men are 


naturally polygamous. It's different for women." 

But 4'3 per cent of respondents said: “It was worth it at 
but I wouldn’t do it again." 


the time 


Esquire editor Peter Howarth said: “It was noticeable that mam 
men also thought they had been cheated on, so I don’t think we are 
talking about unfaithful men but about unfaithful people.” 


POLITICS 


EU parties must be ‘trans-national’ 


The European Union win only survive if political leaders, such as 
the German Chancellor; Helmut Kohl, dub together to form new. 
trans -national political parties, according to a new pamphlet from 
the Demos think-tank. 

Its author, Mark Leonard, says there is sufficient evidence from 
the operations of the European Parliament that the parties in the 
different members states have enough in common to band together. 

The loosely-knit Democrat Party in the US could be a model for 
new pan-European formations. The uew European parties could 
make themselves attractive fay offering credit cards, health and life 
insurance. 

Politics Without Frontiers, by Mark Leonard, £935, from Demos, 

9 Bridewell Place, London EC4l'6AP. David Walker 
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NEWSPAPERS 
SUPPORT RECYCLING 
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news 


‘Water ran down the hill and 
filled his cocoon. He had only an 
inch or two above his nose and he 
would lift his head against the 
concrete slab and suck in the air. 
The fact that this young fellow is 
super fit is probably the main 
reason he survived’ 
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9 WaSer-bden Upson ted by a 

Wet spring sbdes over base rock down 
topsoB mounUnside just before mWrugm 

(local time) last Wednesday. 
ml demoBsWnfl the two lodges where 

20 people are sleeping 


0 Thursday 
momng rescuers 
start dear ng debris 
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Robert MGIfiken 

Sydney 

Stuart Diver, the Australian 
ski instructor rescued after 
three days trapped under land- 
slide rubble where his wife died 
beside him, has given a graph- 
ic account of the survival that 
has stunned doctors, his res- 
cuers and ordinary Australians 
alike. 

Mr Diver, 27, was in hospi- 
tal in Canberra, the Australian 
capital, last night recovering 
from frostbite to his feet, cuts 
to his body, dehydration and 
tiredness, the sum total of his 
ailments from an ordeal that 
doctors said would have killed 
almost anyone else. 

From his hospital bed yes- 
terday, Mr Diver recorded a 
televirion message of thanks to 


his rescuers. “I'd just like to 
thank everyone who was in- 
volved in my rescue, the fire 
brigade, and all the rescue ser- 
vices along with the medical 
teams at Thredbo and here in 
Canberra and all the people 
who prayed for me and gave me 
so much support over the last 
couple of days,” he said. 

“It's been overwhelming and 
I don't think Fd have made it 
through without the involve- 
ment of all those people.” 

“His chances of survival were 
one in a million,” said Richard 
Morris, the doctor who helped 
to keep Mr Diver alive during 
his 1 2-hour rescue on Saturday 
front under the rubble of a ski 
lodge that was flattened by a 
landslide of mud, water, con- 
crete and wood on Wednesday 
Wednesday night in the ski re- 
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sort of Thredbo, in southern 
New South Wiles. “The fact 
that he has been able to survive 
is absolutely remarkable.” 

Mr Diver and his wife, Sally, 
were in a ground-floor flat in 
Bimbadecn, a lodge where 16 
other resort workers were also 
staying, when the landslide 
crashed down on it without 
warning just before midnight on 
Wednesday, taking another 
lodge, Carinya, with iL Being on 
the ground floor probably saved 
Mr Diver, the debris entombed 
him in a concrete cocoon, sur- 
rounded by mattresses and 
smashed furniture from their 
bedroom with just enough 
space for him to lie flat on his 
back without being able to turn 
over. 

But he lay in total darkness 
for the next three days, his 



9 It takes 12 hours to 
free Diver who g 
trapped under amem 
slabs. Meanwhile he is 
fed tquiil glucose and 




warm with piped hot aft 


clothes soaked by mud and wa- 
ter while the temperature out- 
side dropped at night to -6C. 
And he was helpless to save his 
wife slipping from his arms and 
drowning. 

The 500-strong Thredbo res- 
cue team had almost given Mr 
Diver up for dead, along with 
the 19 other people crushed in 
the landslide, until an ambu- 
lance officer heard his muffled 
cries from under three layers of 
concrete at 537am on Saturday. 
Rescuers drilled a bole through 
concrete to pass him a torch and 
a hose to pump warm air into 
the cavity. He was pulled to safe- 
ty as darkness fell on Saturday 
evening. 

Rob Killham, a Sydney fire- 
man, said: “He told us that his 
wife had been pinned by some- 
thing veiy heavy on the mattress 


Whizzkids yearn for 
a happy office life... 


□ext to him after the coDapse. 
He said that water was running 
through there and that his wife 
had drowned. He let us know 
very early on in the day that she 
had died.” 

Another rescuer, Bruce Tar- 
ram, said: “He was holding his 
wife up out of the water under 
that concrete slab. There was a 
stream of water running down' 
the slope and she was slipping 
out of his grip. He hung on des- 
perately, he doesn't know how 
long. But then there was an- 
other sudden rush of mud and 
water and she was swept out of 
bis arms. He had his nose 
pressed up against the con- 
crete dab trying to keep his own 
head out of the water." 

Paul Feathetsioiie,one of two 
paramedics who crawled into a 
tunnel dug so that they could 
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Rescued: Ski instructor Stuart Diver lying in Canberra Hospital yesterday after being freed 
from the ruins of a ski lodge destroyed by a landslide last week Photograph: Mark Smith 


talk to Mr Diver, said: “He 
thought the lodge had been 
bombed Within seconds, the 
whole place erupted A stream 
of water ran down the hill and 
filled his cocoon at one stage. 
He had only an inch or two 
above his nose and he would lift 
his head quite remarkably and 
put it against the concrete slab 
and suck in the air. The feet that 
this young fellow is super fit is 
probably the, main reason he 
survived" 

While rescuers worked fran- 
tically overhead in below-freez- 


ing . conditions, Mr Feather- 
stone kept Mr Diver’s spirits 
alive by talking about the weath- 
er and skiing life in Thredbo. 
“He said at times he thought 
that maybe he wouldn't get 
out, but this guy wouldn’t let 
that beat him,” Mr Featherstone 
said “When he saw light of the 
sky when he finally came out, he 
looked up and said 'That sky is 
fantastic’." 

The media have dubbed Mr 
Diver “miracle man” and called 
his rescuers heroes. Those res- 
cuers indude Euan Diver, Stu- 


art’s brother, a fireman from 
Thredbo. “When he was put 
into the ambulance, I said 
'Hang in there brother',” Euan 
Diver said 

As the rescuers worked 
through their fifth night last 
night, they had discovered nine 
bodies, leaving 10 people still 
missing. Mr Diver’s rescue has 


ing compromised by the pre- 
carious nature of the rubble on 
a steep slope that keeps slipping 
further. 
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SELF ASSESSMENT. 

HOW TO AVOID GETTING STUCK. 


Diane Coyle 

The “loadsamoney” image of 
sharp-suited City whizz-kids, 
whose loyalty lies only with 
their next million-pound bonus, 
is completely misplaced ac- 
cording to a new survey. For all 
their high -spending ways, it 
takes more than money to keep 
them happy. _ . 

High-fliers workmg for the 
big investment banks are moti- 
vated t ty having a creative and 
interesting job with opportuni- 
ties for personal development. 
They rank salary as less impor- 
tant, on a par with friendly oil- 
leagues and a pleasant working 
environment. 

: While their employers are 

right to recognise that loyalty to 
the company is a thing of the 
past, most make the mistake of 
thinking that leaves pay as the 
only thing that would motivate 
their employees. 

The research, conducted for 
the City recruitment specialist 
Abacus Financial Selection, 
concludes: “Employers - still 
have to embrace the new 
‘Nineties philosophy" . 

-• It blames the companies for 
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Tima out: The image of City high-fliers as being obsessed 
with money is misplaced, according to a new survey 


rlin gin g to outdated images 
from the late 1980s, the years 
of films such as Wall Street with 
their “greed is good” mentali- 
ty. lb understand their em- 
ployees, the merchant banks 
Deed to’ watch This Life rather 
than re-runs of Capital City . 

The survey, covering staff in 
the most mobile age range, 21 
to 4a found that their typical 
stay in a job is only just over 
three years. But there is a 


chasm between their ranking of 
the things that would make 
them stay in a job or leave it and 
their employers’. 

Employers said salary was the 
most important factor in re- 
taining staff Employees said the 
most important thing was their 
opportunity for development 
and promotion. Thn per cent 
even said that their work gave 
them a purpose in life. 

The bosses thought employ- 


ees came back to work after 
their holidays either because 
they needed the money (90 per 
cent) or were worried about 
what had gone wrong at the of- 
fice while they were away (10 
per cent). But the most impor- 
tant reason given by employees 
was “missing the excitement of 
work". 

More than four out of ten of 
the staff surveyed said that if 
they won the National Lottery 
they would change .jobs, perhaps 
to work for a chanty or volun- 
tary organisation. Only two out 
of ten said they would quit 
work. 

Of course, many people out- 
side the City would see these 
high earners as having won 
life’s lottery already. 

Clive Donnison, a director of 
Abacus, said: “This research in- 
dicates that companies have to 
think very -carefully about how 
to retain their good employees. 
Clearly, the reasons why em- 
ployees stay in a job are differ- 
ent to what their bosses believe, 
and managers who remain stuck 
in the 1980s are likely to lose 
their best people." 
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and for a manor of their own 





Stephen Goodwin 

:He ritat»CbnEspondent 

One of this time-honoured 
• indicators of boom times in the 
City is bounding ahead agam. 
Business types who have made 
a packet in thefrthnties and for- 
ties are on the hunt in increas- 
Tng numbers fora place in tire 
country. . , 

•- It’s iKH that they want to farm 

'orsettle'ferbeybnd 90 rmnutes 
BMW driving time, from Lon- 
don. The flavoured property 
has haif-a-dazenbedrooms, a 
paddock for the ponies and 
ymnugfi land topFOVMlewfaat es- 
tate agents rail “protection”^ 
Ana if no suiratrie bouse is 
a^flaHe^the newjich^. also 
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that though farm profits were 
down form land prices were 
steady. 

The explanation m the South- 
east is a strong demand for what 
the estate agents call “residen- 
tial estate forms”, fuelled -to a 
large extent by CSty bonuses. 

Dealers and traders often 
end the year with double their 
salary, collecting an extra 
£100,000 or more, while exec- 
utives might have seven-figure 
bonuses. “What else can you do 
with that type of money except 
buy property?" asked one estate 
agent, more than content with 
the answer. 

The demand has echoes of the 

newHwneCountiesapjIrea^ 

created by the mid-Eighties City 

boom. But agents say bu)p are 

-wruxtetse lective and other factors, 

Y 4 " 


And this time there will be 
fewer bare and oast-house con- 
versions. It is much more diffi- 
cult to get planning permission 
to turn form buildings into 
homes, though this, in turn, 
could increase demand for land 
on which to build new country 
houses. 

Agoodindkatorofthetuin- 

round at the top end of the mar- 
ket is the proportion of foreign 
to UK biryers. According to Ru- 
pert Sweeting, of Knight Frank, 
three years ago 70 per cent of 
• buyers of property over £lm 
were foreig 10 and now more 
than 80 per cent are British - 
and three-quarters of them are 
connected wiLh the City, 

> *T^ey want to play the squire 
, without the responsibility of 
the big fonn. You can do .that 
if vpu get somewhere, on the 
ed£ i e of a village - a farmhouse 


or rectory - with perhaps 100 
acres. What you look out on 
from the dining room you own,” 
he said, Legislation introduced 
in 1995 has made it easier for 
the new owners of “the big 
house” to let the bulk of the 
- land to areal former used to get- 
ting his hoots muddy. 

A typical target property is 
Old Chalford Fhrm being sold 
by Savills as part of the Broad- 
stone Manor estate near Chip- 
ping Norton, Oxfordshire. A 
19th-century Cotswold stone 
bouse with six bedrooms and 50 
acres of land lakes and a brook 
it is on offer for £800,000. . 

“We’ve had a tot of interest in 
that already," said Toby Maiden, 
farm sales agent in the compa- 
ny's Banbury office. “It appeals 
to people who aren’t necessar- 
ily going to hobby form but 
-want some land around them." 
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The cronies, the changes, the criticism: 
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Prime Minister 
needs the killer 
instinct of his 
| friends, reports 

? Anthony Bevins 

The accusation that the Labour 
i Government is being run by 
: “Crony Tony" and his chums has 
begun to spread at Westminster, 
; : as an increasing number of 
people feel excluded from the 
Blair project to modernise the 
- party and the country. 

The respective fortunes of 
Cabinet members rise or fall ac- 

• cording to their performance 
and, perhaps more importam- 

r ' ly, how they arc reported in the 
: media. But the men on the in- 
side track are Lord Irvine, the 
Lord Chancellor, who headed 
the legal chambers that Mr 
Blair and Chcrie Booth joined 

• at the start of their legal careers; 
Gordon Brown, Chancellor of 

, the Exchequer and long-stand- 
.. ing friend and strategist; Peter 
Mandelson. minister without 
portfolio and colleague 1 with 
plans to put an end to ideolo- 
gy that so attract Mr Blair; and 
Alistair Campbell, the No 10 
press secretary who makes Mar- 
garet Thatcher’s hit-man. Sir 
Bernard Ingham, look like a 
cuddly teddy bear. 

When Tony Blair first con- 
structed his network of Cabinet 
committees, the heart of min- 
isterial power, he pul Derry 
Irvine in charge of future leg- 
islation, devolution to Scot- 
land. Wales and the English 
regions, and the committee on 



the European Convention of 
Human Rights. But the power 
and influence of Lord Irvine 
goes much wider than lhaL A 
minister with open access to the 
Prime Minister, he is said to ad- 
vise and influence oti a broad 
range of issues; big and small . 
He helped in the drafting of the 


Labour manifesto, and when the 
Prime Minister cast his eye 
over the Labour nominations to 
the Commons select commit- 
tees in July, it is said that Lord 
Irvine influenced some of the 
choices. 

The next-door neighbour at 
No 11. Mr Brown remains a 


friend of the Prime Minister s 
and another essential infl uence 
- adding his keen strategic 
economic and political thinking 
to the array ofadvice Mr Blair 
relies on. 

It is subjected that Mr Brown 
retains a natural ambition lobe 
Prime Minister, but, then, an in- 


creasing number of minis ters 
believe that Mr Mandelson, 
too, shares that ambition. There 
is not much that he does not get 
his sticky fingers on and there 
has even been a suggestion 
that he is beginning to take an 
interest in Northern Ireland - 
a prospect that causes dismay 
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among those who take a keen 
interest in Ulster’s problems. 
His official brief says that he 
“will oversee policy develop- 
ment at all levels", which gives 
him a fire band and in the many 
Cabinet committees on which 
he serves, and colleagues defer 
to a man who is seen as “his 
master's voice". Mr Mandelson 
isa master of self-promotion, his 
attachment to Mr Blair is very 
strong, and his views are heed- 
ed. Vie Blair Revolution, the 
book that he co-authored with 


Roger Liddle. a former SDP 
parliamentary candidate and 
current member of the No 10 
policy unit, is an Ordnance 
Survey map to the Blair project 
for the modernisation of 
politics. 

Alistair Campbell, former 
political editor of the Daily 
Mirror, and now press secretary, 
travels everywhere Mr Blair 
goes, and to see them writing 
and re-writing each other's draft 
speeches and articles is a pure 
delight. He could be taken for 


a bodyguard or an assassin; he 
is in fact a buddy- Bui like Lona 
Irvine, Mr Brown and Mr 
Mandelson, Mr _ Campbell 
shares a quality that is unusually 
rare in politics - the killer 
instinct. All four men have a 
ruthlessness that can shock 
when folly exposed There is no 
doubting Mr Blairs 
intelligence, courage and 
tenacity, but perhaps he needs 
the support of his four 
musketeers to go for the enemy 
- Tory or Labour - and kill. 


Brown takes a gamble 


There have been more dra- 
matic changes in the running of 
the economy since 1 May than 
in any other 100-day period 
since the Second Woiid War. 

Gordon Brown has dropped 
one bombshell after another 
with his swift decisions to give 
the Bank of England the inde- 
pendence to set interest rates, 
collect financial regulation un- 
der one roof with the,creation 
of an all-in-one City watpbdog, 
and use the Budget to tackle 
long-term economic problems 
rather than short-term busi- 
ness cycle management. 

The theme is setting in place 
a framework that will direct 


ting-term health of the econo- 


Treasury 


my. But not surprisingly, the 
Chancellor has left the Ciiy 
shellshocked, and views of 
Labour's strategy are mixed. 

For one thing, the Bank has 
used its new freedom to raise 
the cost of borrowing every 
month, and might well do so 
again this week. People have less 
sympathy with the aim-.of end- 
ing the cycle of boom and bust 
daring the boom stage. 

The Bank’s aim is to stop the 
economy overheating and hit 
the Chancellor’s 15 per cent in- 
flation target Bat rising inter- 
est rates have driven the strong 
pound still higher. 

Industry is critical of the 


Bank, and of Mr Brown for noi 
using the Budget to crack down 
directly on consumer spending. 

However, the Budget sig- 
nalled that ihe Gc*vernment is 
concentrating on deeper issues. 
Labour will make a lasting 
markon the econoim with rad- 
ical change in the tax and ben- 
efits system, a re-ordering of 
priorities in spending and" re- 
form of corporate taxation. 

This is a big gamble. Ifitwere 
easy to reduce poverty and 
boost long-term prosperity, oth- 
ers would have done vi. Bul if 
the gamble pays oil. these 
reforms will prove even more 
dramatic than the early 
changes. 

Diane Coyle 


Enthusiasm for new laws 


A flurty of initiatives and poli-’ 
cy reviews have marked out the 
Home Office and its head, Jack 
Straw, as one of the busiest de- 
partments of the new regime. 

Mr Straw's enthusiasm for 
new legislation and his willing- 
ness to listen and act. such as 
setting up the inquiry into the 
murder of the black teenager 
Stephen Lawrence and an all- 
put ban on handguns, have 
won him praise. 

He has also had to grapple 
with the prison over-crowding ar- 
sis, for which he has woo an ex- 
tra £43 m from the Treasury. 
Prisons will be his biggest anxi- 
ety in the coming year and the 
most likely area for a political cri- 
sis if inmales riot or fimds run ouL 


Home Office 


He has continued his theme 
of youth crime and greater re- 
sponsibility for parents, much of 
which will be contained in the 
Crime and Disorder BQL But he 
has also angered penal reform- 
ers, left wingers, and probation 
officers, by adopting many of the 
ideas of his predecessor, 
Michael Howard, and by per- 
forming a number of U-turns. 

Scnne of these, such as the use 
of a prison ship and giving the go 
ahead for more private jails, 
have been dictated by cosi. But 
his decision in favour of five 
“child jails" and to extend the use 
of electronic tagging are rever- 
sals. Others -naming and sham-. 


ing juveniles, banning drains li- 
cences for non motoring "of- 
fences and outlawing underage 
drinking in public - are siraicht 
lifts from the Tory handbook. 

Despite growing discontent 
from some previous allies. Mr 
Straw and his department have 
shown a strong determination 
not to be derailed and are ex- 
pected to continue with further 
fundamental changes to the 
criminal justice system. 

At the Lord Chancellor s de- 
partment, long-overdue reform 
is also in the air. with promised 
legislation on freedom of in- 
formation and incorporation 
of the European Convention on 
Human Rights. 

Jason Bennetto 


Reviews but little action 


The harsh truth about Labour 
in government and the envi- 
ronment is that this is a second- 
tier issue. While promises were 
made that this would be “the 
greenest government ever", eco- 
nomic growth, cutting employ- 
ment, and using any revenue 
increase available to improve ed- 
ucation and the health service 
all get higher priority. Thai, af- 
ter all, is what the voters want. 

But ministers have moved 
rapidly to start implementing 
manifesto promises on the en- 
vironment. Among the most sig- 
nificant could be the creation of 
a new parliamentary “green 
audit" committee similar to the 


Transport 


powerful Public Accounts Com- 
mittee, with a broad remit to in- 
quire into progress on 
sustainable development. 

The new government 
promised a far better working 
relationship with Europe, but it 
has just suffered a defeat over 
animal rights in its attempt to 
ban the use of steel-jawed 
leghold traps by the fur trade. 

Joining environment and 
transport together in one “su- 
pe [ministry" ■ beaded by the 
Deputy Prane Minister John 
Prescott seems, so far, to be a win 
for the environment in the scal- 


ing down of the road-b 
programme. But despi 
Prescott’s intention to shi 
pie from their cars to publi 
‘port, little has so far bee 
to facilitate change. L 
Transport remains underf 

bus wars still erupt and mi 

have yet to fulfil their pis 
re-rcgulaie the railways. 

Most announcements 
concern policy reviews, 
signal that the Gover 
cares about an issue with 


many months. 

Nicholas Sctic 
ton deep F 


From welfare to work 


The Government quickly 
showed it meant business over 
the welfare state with a succes- 
sion of measures to transform 
health and social security. 

Lone parents were targeted 
with a new deal to get them back 
to work; all those with a school- 
age child were lo be invited for 
job-search interviews and lotterv 
money was allocated for after- 
school clubs. The sick and dis- 
abled also received a £200m 
boost from the windfall fond to 
enhance their work prospects. 

For the NHS, there was an 
extra £1.2bn to ease pressure --»n 
resources. Public health, ultdtf 


£ 


Health 


Tessa Jowell, also shot up the 
agenda with the Government 
promising to ban tobacco ad- 
vertising and setting new targets 
to reduce the health gap be- 
tween rich and poor. 

The “two-tier" system of 
fondhulding brought’ in by the 
previous government was also 
abolished, with Health Secretary 
Frank Dobson saying that NHS 
trusts would be required to op- 
erate common waiting lists re- 
gardless of whether the patients 
were referred bylundholdingor 
’ r.i** _ The 


Government also reassured 
business community, giving 
go-ahead for the first hospi 
» in the history of the NHS U 
built with private money. 

It was not a complete trim 
for the new adminisirat 
however. The Government 
criticised for going ahead i 
T bxy plans to cut lone-pa 
benefits, along with other n 
suies to restrict housing b< 
fit, child allowances, Jobseel 
allowances and council and 
ability allowance. Such cuts 
resent a saving of £lbn by 
end of this Parliament. 

Glenda Coo 
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100 days of Labour 


how Blair’s revolution got underway 


PM sends out the right 
ffepals to young people 

IU *S© Hancock”** sccm lo be making a real effort a permanent job. The housi 


seem to be making a real effort 
to address the major needs of 
young people in education, un- 
employment, and housing. 


a permanent job. The housing 
charity Shelter is delighted that 
Mr Blair has honoured his elec- 
tion pledge to release the Cap- 

vlnl Doniiftfr frr\m 1 hi* Tiirinc” 


Pot those who have never known 

^S^e a mCS&^ " piana McMahcmT'^ the Ud'fc^^^i^heToriS- 

^Soratine. Youno i f rmce s Trust, said. “Even Right-tu-Buy bousing scheme; it 
predate the naoreofv^fr.H 3 ^’ ? e £ ore „ lhe election, senior will mean an extra £ 135m over 
laxed style of Tom/ ri ^ ^ . 111 figures were holding dis- two years for local authorities to 

government s cl2SS,on forums with youth or- use in housing related projects. 


- — "o * *» <rvu if, ult 

cussion forums with youth or- 
ganisations: they really want to 

ItiltB - _r 


th» I IlT c "uponantiv, _ 

dica^ u S^“£“; £■ s 

VOUlh Glruvmc . 


ux in uuuhmg lutnuj piwjww. 

A Shelter spokesman said: “It is 
UKe advantage of our grass no longer a nutation of them 
youth corK»rrii1^u a , ti ,J ‘ lC " 10 rools * cri0w,ed fi e of the current against u\ but them and us." 

As pr S. lcms ta «**■" Th* Government has, how- 

The Face magazine ^2 hJJr ■ • resu,t .* las b « na num ' ever, been criticised by those 

Z!? : l C !l a ^ y om Aand infor- 


signals. 

Yet some young people think 
he trying a little too hard to 
be all things to all people. “ We 
don t need a Prime Minister at- 
tending night clubs." said 
Miranda Piercy, a 19-year-old 
liberal Democrat supporter. 

Tony Blair is Hying to get into 
the youth culture, but most of 
the time he just misses." 

Mr Blair and his ministers do 



o. ■ - • su PP°? er - duce its “New Deal", a new pn> 

h??,?. *? tiym i lo S el int0 gramme aimed at unemployed 

hi ^i h u^:l!“ r ^.- blJl T ost of y° un S people who have been 

out of work for six months or 
more, or who have never held 


PM’s good intentions win street cred 


Stea^l^jjconer, 17,. 

^Passing 

a kit trf ri^w^ws, but he - 
wiiloalra down very soon* 
Ghrtsfppbe ~Desmotd^i k : 

, 26: . 
a 

Ma- ; 
humane V 

M i '-:- - 

-^“ r -^teachen-.^ 


timesbecause he i&sinil- 



Htg aO the time. But he has 
•- good intentions. Anyway - 
anything is better than the 
Conservatives.” 

Michael Pickes, 23, equity 
research analyst : “An ener- 
getic top days, but lacks ' 
substance SoTnopollotes 
were not run first by the 
public, such as the hide- : 
pendence ofthe Bankof 
England and the charges 
: Ip thepartyconfaferice* 


Overhaul of 
schools policy 


Tony Blair ordered ministers not 
to comment on his Just 100 days 
in power in advance of a sched- 
uled statement by John Prescott. 
Daxid BhmketU Education Sec- 
retary, and Geotpp Robertson. De- 
fence Secretary, were the only two 
ministers to respond to our re- 
quest for their views. 

Since the election, we have 
made enormous strides in im- 
plementation of both education 
and employment policy. 

I will limit myself to high- 
lighting four key areas where we 
have already made significant 
progress. 

First, standards in schools. In 
July we published the Govern- 
ment's first White Paper, Ex- 
cellence in Schools. It sets out 
plans for the most fundamen- 
tal overhaul of education since 
1944. At its heart is the drive to 
improve standards in our 
schools. 

Hand in hand with this we 
have; 

M Established the “standards 
and effectiveness unit" under 
Professor Michael Barber. 

■ Established a “national stan- 
dards task force" under my 
chairmanship. . 

■ Set up a pDot project of 50 
summer literacy schools. 

■ Set new national targets in 
literacy and numeracy for 
II -year-olds. 

■ Taken action on 18 fading 

schools. , 

Second, on provision lor pre- 
school children, and limits on 
fi ficc fares for five-, six-, and sev- 


Strength ... but 
not at any price 


en-year-olds. 

We have ended the wasteful 
nursery vouchers scheme. In- 
stead local education authori- 
ties (LEAs). in partnership with 
other providers, will give chil- 
dren and parents the widest pos- 
sible choice of pre-school 
opportunity. 

We are discussing with LEAs 
the best way of implementing 
our pledge on class sizes by us- 
ing the funds freed up from 
bringing to an end the assist ed- 
places sdieme. 

Third, action on employ- 
ment. 

In his budget, Gordon Brown 
[the Chancellor of the Exche- 

S ier] announced funding from 
e windfall levy for the “new 
deal" for 18- to 25-year-olds and 
the long-term unemployed. So 
far, we have put in place the 
“new deal task foroe" headed by 
Sir Peter Davis - a new advisory 
group involving the voluntary 
sector and environmental ana 
local employer groups - and 
agreed the broad design of tire 
initiative. Extensive consultation 
has begun. The programme 
will begin in January. 

Fourth, higher education- 
in higher education we have 
grasped the nettle and taken the 
first steps to put the system on 
a sound footing which wDl allow 
increased access, quality an 
equity. This is just a taste of the 
foundation laid for the initia- 
tives of the future. 

David BJunkett 


Looking back on the first 100 
days, it is fair to say that the pace 
has been breathtaking. 

Already, we are making a ait- 
ference and starting to Mill our 
manif esto commitments These 
include our Strategic Defence 
Review to reassess essential se- 
curity interests and defence 
needs for the next century; and 
a ban on the import, export, 
transfer and manufacture of all 
forms of anti-personnel land- 
mines as wellas a moratorium 
on their use. 

Beyond our manifesto com- 
mitments, we'are also actively 
looking at how we can expand 

opportunities for wranen ... and 

how we can recruit more peo- 
ple from ethnic minorities. Sim- 
ilarly, we have initiated a review 
into the amnions of Fust 
World Wir soldiers, and have 
a nn ounced a new package of 20 

measures for GuK\^rveterans. 

On procurement, we have 
helped to. secure, progress on 
programmes on Eurofighter 
whilst pursuing a new policy of 
“smart procurement” designed 
to get the best possible equip- 
ment for our troops whilst 
achieving thebest possible val- 
ue for money. 

Last month, for example, we 


Defence 


issued a Request for Proposals 
for 40-50 Future Large Aircraft 

on a competitive basis. And we 
are currently drawing up pro- 
posals to be published in ihe au- 
tumnon how we can give effect 
to plans for defence diverafi- 
cation as outlined in our man- 

Our achievements extend to 
the international stage as well 
At the European Inter-Gov- 
ernmental conference in Ams- 
terdam, we successfully retained 

our veto on defence matters 
whilst winning for the first time 
the explicit recognition that 
Mato is the foundation of our 
and other allies’ common de- 
fence. And in Bosnia, we have 
led the way in bringing those in- 
dicted for war crimes to tnaL 

Over the next five years ... it 
is vital that we tackle head-on 
the problem of overstretch in 
opr armed forces by proviAng 

aSearer match betweenom for- 
eign policy commitments and 
our defence resources .~Our 
oveniding aim must be strong 
defence - but not at anypnee. 
The Strategic 

win enable us to do just that. 

George Robertson 


THE NEW RENAULT CLIO PANACHE. £7,895. 
YOU'VE EITHER GOT IT OR YOU HAVEN'T. 


Just what is it that makes the new special 
edition Renault Clio Panache so irresistible? 

Well, all those thrilling little touches for 
a start. From its tilt-and-slide sunroof to its 
5-speed gearbox, from its tinted glass to its 
Philips stereo radio/cassette, the Panache never 
seems to settle for conformity. 

Then there are its strong, silent qualities. 
Side impact protection bars, front seat belt 
RKMAELT pretensioners and the option of 
paws both driver’s and passenger’s 


airbags mean you can appreciate it in safety. 
While thanks to a computer padlock engine 
immobiliser it’s safe when you’re not in it too. 

But does all this explain the magic of the 
Panache, or its even more alluring cousin the 
Clio Provence? Of course not. Such things can’t 


TYPICAL EXAMPLE 

Panache 

UM 

Praanca 
12 S« 

Cash priee Hnton tt» road costs)” 

£7395-00 

£839530 

0% 

DeposM 

££947.48 

SAA91M 

Monthly Rewyiwrts 

£33836x12 

£37430x12 

TbflCredi Price 

£739630 

i&9&00 


really be explained — only experienced. 

That’s why it’s good to know that both the 
Panache and the Provence are available with 0% 
finance and free insurance (which, unlike most 
comparable offers, covers up to five drivers). 

In fact, with Renault Freeways* available too, 
buying a new Renault has never been so easy. 
If you’d like more information and 
details of your nearest Renault 
Dealer, just call on 0800 52 51 50. 

And you’ve got it. HKMMBJ 
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Patten 


in storm 


over HK 


“secrets’ 


Colin Brown 

'Chief Ftolitical Correspondent 


the matter, rather than the in- 
dividual - is under investigation 


Critics of Chris Patten's term as 
Governor of Hong Kong were 
said last night to he behind an 
. MI ft inquiry into claims that he 
breached the Official Secrets 
Act by leaking details of a se- 
cret deul between London and 
Peking. 

The former foreign secretary. 
Lord Howe, was among those 
who protested to the Govcm- 
. ment about the claims being 
made in the television docu- 
mentary and book. The Last 
Governor* bv Jonathan Dim- 
bleby. 

Mr Patten's friends claim 
the “Hong Kong mafia at the 
Foreign Office" is living to get 
its revenge against Mr Patten, 
who was reviled for upsetting 
China with his drive towards 
democracy before the final han- 
dover. They are furious with Mr 
RiUen for claiming that Britain 
entered into a gentlemen's 
agreement with China to renege 
on its promises and to manip- 
ulate a test of public opinion in 
1 9S7 to suggest that Hong Kong 
did not want democracy. 

Lord Howe attacked the 
book as "lamentable" and re- 
jected its "surreal and unjust ac- 
cusations of betrayal and 
treachery and foul play by se- 
nior government ministers and 
civil servants". 

It is understood that protests 
were also made to the Gov- 
ernment by Lord Wilson of 
Tillyom, Mr Patten’s prede- 
cessor. and Sir Percy Cradock, 
who was Margaret Thatcher's 
chief adviser on China. 

Peter Mandelson. minister 
.without portfolio, confirming 
that an investigation was under 
way. said he did not know if Mr 
Patten would be prosecuted 
under the Official Secrets AcL 
"All 1 know is that the issue - 


by the authorities," he said. 
"That will be done in a proper. 


objective and authoritative way. 

They have no alternative but 
to investigate it when allegations 
■ are made that secret intelligence 
material has been passed to in- 
dividuals outside. -Mr Man- 
delson told BBC Radio 4’s 77ic 
Worid This Weekend. 

The Foreign Office was offi- 
cially avoiding comment but se- 
nior Whitehall sources last night 
confirmed that MI6 was carry- 
ing out the investigation into 
whether the Official Secrets 
Act had been breached. 

"We are not pointing the 
finger at anyone, but it is true 
to say that an inquiry is being 
carried out,” said the source. 
“Breaking the OfGcioI Secrets 
Act is one of the most serious 
offences. There is genuine con- 
cern about the intelligence re- 
ports being leaked along with 
highly sensitive reports. That 
could' have been very serious. 

"The stage we are at at the 
moment is to see whether there 
has been a breach." 

Foreign Office officials are 
waiting to see whether the evi- 
dence is strong enough to war- 
rant a prosecution against Mr 
Patten for allegedly leaking clas- 
sified documents. Sir John Coles, 
head of the diplomatic service, 
is angry that details of papers he 
allowed Mr Patten to see appear , 
to have been divulged. 

None of the papers were 
quoted directly but officials be- 1 
Iteve .there items which ap- 
peared in the book and 'could . 
only have come from the papers. 
Mr Patten saw the government 
papers from the mid-1980s ear- ■ 
tier this year, before he stepped I 
down from office, on the un- 
derstanding that they would 
not be revealed and would be 
destroyed after he read them. 



Tories 
step up 
attack 


over 

Simon 


Coin Brown 


Feeling the beat: Members of the Criterion Jazz Band taking part In Jazz on a Summer’s day in Princes Str^t Gar^ y^erday. The 
performance, Britain's biggest single jazz event, was part of the Edinburgh International Jazz and Blues festival Photograph. Mike W 


Lucan’s son faces long title fight 


Glenda Cooper 


The son of Lord Lucan, the peer 
missing for two decades, was 
warned yesterday that he could 
face years of struggle to assume 
his father's title. 

George. Lord Bingham, who 
was seven when Lord Lucan dis- 
appeared, is said to have told 
mends he intends to-have his fa- 
ther officially declared dead so 
that he can take up the seat in 
the Lords rhai has remained va- 
cant for the past 23 years. 

lb do so he would need a writ 
in the Royal Courts of Justice 
declaring his father dead, on the 
basis that he had not been seen 
alive for at least seven yean. 
The matter would also have to 
be investigated by the House of 


Rivett. was found bludgeoned 
to death in the family home in 
Belgravia. London, in Novem- 
ber 1974. He is still wanted for 
questioning over the murder. 
Although there have been 
dozens of unconfirmed sight- 
ings. friends insist he is dead. 

Harold Brooks-Baker, of 
Burke's Peerage, said: T had 
heard the family were going to 
tiy and reclaim the title ... But 
the idea that Lord Lucan's son 
is going to find it clear sailing 
is very doubtful I imagine it wifi 
go through eventually, but the 
committee will go down every 
single avenue to see if there is 
any chance his father is still 
alive." There were no known 



The missing Lord Lucan (loft) and his son, Lord Bingham 


precedents, he said. “It is vety 
likely there will be Stumbling- 


Lords' privileges committee, 
which could take two years. 


which could take two years. 

Lord Lucan disappeared af- 
ter his children's nanny. Sandra 


likely there will be stumbling- 
blocks and I have little doubt 
that people you have never 
heard of will come out of the 
woodwork and claim to have 


seen Lord Lucan. These will all 
have to be investigated." The 
Scotland Yard file on the case 
is still open and David Gerring, 
one of the detectives who hunt- 
ed Lord Lucan throughout the 
1970s, yesterday said be believed 


the peer was alive and thing in 
disguise in South Africa. But the 
Countess of Lucan, the peer s 
wife, who claimed the killer mis- 
took the nanny for her in the 
darkened basement and was 
herself attacked, has said she is 


sure her husband is dead. Lord 
Bingham was reported finally to 
have made the decision to act 
after the death last month of the 
financier Sir James Goldsmith, 
who was a friend of his father. 

Sir James had always denied 
suggestions that be helped Lord 
Lucan to escape, but the fami- 
ly are said to believe that there 
are now fewer doubts about the 
peer's fate. 

Lord Lucan has already been 
officially “sworn dead" through 
a court order known as a deed 
of representation, which was ob- 
tained by the family in 1995. 
This enabled his trustees, 
Coutts & Co, to deal with his 
financial affairs as if he were 
dead, administering his English 
estate, worth £150.000. meeting 
his tax liabilities and giving his 
three children their inheritance, 
although it did not allow Lord 
Bingham to assume Lhe title. 


Margaret Beckett today wffl 
face allegations that she misled 
the House of Commons in an 
miensification of the attack by 
John Redwood over the share- 
holdings of Lord Simon of 
Highburv and Canonbuiy. 

TbedcciskmbyMrRfxlwtxxi 

to make one of the gravest 

charges against the President of 

the Board of Trade underlines 
his determination not to let the 
matter drop, in spite of Lord Si- 
mon's assurances that he has 
acted properly. 

Mr Redwood’s pursuit of 
Lord Siracm, a former chairman 
of BP, is backed by William. 
Hague, the Tory leader, who 
clashed with Tony Blair in the 

Commons on the issue last week. 

The Conservative spokes- 
man on trade and industry is in- 
sisting that there is a conflict of 
interests between Lord Simon's 

holding of BP shares worth 
£2m in a Jersey trust, and his 
role a competition minister. _ 

Mr Redwood - s charge of mis- 
leading the House arises from 
the discovery that Lord Simon's 
holdings of 2,351 shares in 
Grand Met, worth £14,000, were 
still in his own name last week, 

in spite assurances by Mrs Beck- 
ett iHaf they were in a blind trust. 

On 23 July Mr Redwood 
was told that Lord Simon, the 
Minister for Trade and Com- 
petitiveness in Europe, bad 
“completed the arrangements to 
place his non-BP share portfo- 
lio in a blind trust". 

Mr Redwood said: “I am 
quite happy that people make 
money and put money in Jersey 
trusts' but this is a government 
in which the Chancellor has said 
he is cracking down on lax 
loopholes like Lhe Jersey fund." 

The code of conduct issued by 
the Government for minis ters last 
week soys that misleading the 
House is a sackable offence. But 
government sources dismissed the 
charges against Mrs Beckett. 
“Lord Simon assigned all his 
shares into a blind trust These 
things take time because you need 
broker’s signatures- It just like any 
other minister, like Heseltine 
and Paul Channon, when they 
were ministers." said a source. 
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New ■naxam* Pain Relief Gel contains the powerful 
anti-inflammatory analgesic, felbinac. Widely prescribed by doctors to 
treat muscular aches, sprains, and backache. 


NOW AVAILABLE WITHOUT PRESCRIPTION 


ASK YOUR PHARMACIST 

ACTIVE NGREDtEHT 
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news 



signals 


Clare Garner 
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they reLh 0 !h?fi liS t h " fl ' ers take up smokin lt when 
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Lha^h b ‘ ^ hooked - lh ey are less likely 

°iher smokers to quit 
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’ Rc f d Graduates - identifies students and 
SraduaLcs 35 “the new high-risk group of 
persistent smokers" - and those established in 


■smokers to quit. 

*-■*-• ' todaj 
tes. it 

the ne t .. 

thp u7«Tr ~ and those established in 

me workforce as most at risk. 

Twenty per cent of student in their final vear 
ft; “” l 1 vers,, y : “« smokers, a figure which drops 
slightly, to 19 per cent, amonu those who have 
graduated but are yet to find work. Once 
graduates have started work in their first job. the 
figure nses to 23 per cent. Arts graduates are 
more Likely than maths and science Graduates lo 
carry on smoking after they have finished 
studying. 

Almost half of the graduates smoking in their 
first job have no intention of quilting. While the 
percentage of those who smoke hut wish to 
give up is exactly in line with the national 
average among final year students and graduates 
who have not yet found work (68 per cent), 
only 54 per cent of those graduate smokers 
who have started work arc considering giving 
up. 

Tom Lovell, manager of Reed Graduates, 
commenting on the results of the survey of %1 
final year undergraduates and recent graduates, 
said: “There seems lo be some backlash against 
healthy living amongst recent graduates. You 
only have to wander into a pub in a busy' 
working area to see that smoking is a widely 
accepted social prop amongst this group." 

Stress, he added, could be the key factor. 
"Starting a new job can be stressful, and if some 
of your new fellow employees are smokers, 
'group cigarette breaks’ can seem an all too easy 
way of gaining acceptance." 

The findings counter previous assumptions 
that smoking is associated with unskilled manual 
workers, low self-esteem, poor education and 
low awareness of the habit's harmful effects. 
Ninety-six per cent of graduates said they were 

‘There seems to be 
some backlash against 
healthy living’ 

well aware that smoking has a great deal or fair 
-amount of effect on health and almost all of 
those who smoke accept the right of colleagues 
to work in a smoke-free environment 
Furthermore, they believe smoking could 
damage not only their health but their career 
prospects. Forty-two per cent feel that all things 
being equal, an employer would choose to 
recruit a non-smoker rather than a smoker. 

Another survey, by the Health and Education 
Authority (HEA), also published today, blames 
editors of men's magazines and style titles for 
the prevalence of smoking in young people. 
Loaded and The Face were singled out as the 
worst offenders. Between them, the two 
magazines carried 43 images of smoking over a 
three-month period. 

The HEA survey set out to find out now 
young people - the only age group for which 
levels of smoking appear to be (increasing are 
affected by smoking imagery, ft found that no 
amount of editorialising about the dangers of 
smoking could counter the damage done by 
seductive pictures of models with cigarettes, 
which are “read" on an emotional level. 

The unpublished HEA Adult Tracking Survey 
1996 shows that smoking in young women has 
increased by more than 5 percent between 1994 

“S'women. in particular, acknowledged in 
the survey that they are influenced by 

feSiion photography featu^ng cig^ene^whiLh 
they linked with positive characteristics suO) 
aslmdividuality, self-assertion and power. 
Sbotfof models smoking at paro^were f °and 
to be “very influential for young people, 
V^lidadng smoldag as a normal part of everyday 

„f hnaeerv are more likely to be 
than in tabloid newspapers. 


Labour to fight 

Greenpeace 

veroil search 


Steve Boggan 


New Labour were branded en- 
vironmental hypocrites by 

Greenpeace yesterday after it 
emerged that the Government 
was fighting a legal Challenge 

aimed at stopping, oil explo- 
ration on an Atlantic reef. . 

Among the 21 companies 
that will benefit if the enwon- 
menlalists , challenge fails is 
BP. the company of which Lora 
Simon - an unpaid and un- 
elect cd minister - used to be 
chairman. A row erupted last 
week when it was revealed that 
Lord Simon, minister for trade 
and competitiveness in Europe, 
still had £2m worth of shares m 
the company. 

Greenpeace's legal challenge 
centres on exploration licences 
10 search for oQ far off the 
north-west coast of Scotland 
which were granted by the out- 
going Conservatives to compa- 
nies including Shell. Texaco, 
Mobil and Elf. 

The environmentalists are 
seeking a High Court judicial re- 
view of that decision on the 
grounds that it breaches Euro- 
pean Union directives on as- 
sessing the impact of drilling on 
habitats. The cold-water coral 
(or lophelia pertusa) that ex- 


perts argue constitutes a reef is 
timing with life but Green- 
peace says that the Government 
[md the ofl companies have 
not made adequate assesmwnte 
of the damage drilling and seis- 
mic explosions would cause. 

They argue that the habitats are 

som^tinant that they should 
be protected anyway. 

During the election cam- 
paign. Labour put forward its 
environmental credentials in a 
document called “In Trust far 

Tomorrow”, in which rt said it 


easier wiui . 

an environment division of the 
Hjgh Court “Citizens' action is 
needed to strengthen the en- 
forcement of environmental 
policy. Public enforcement is 
weak and becoming weaker, 
the document said. 

However, the Government 
lined up with the oil companies 
last week to fight the chal- 
lenge, so Greenpeace now faces 
a two-day hearing in September 
whkh could seriously dram its 
resources. 

“We were staggered when the 
Government lined up with the 
oil companies," Geny Doyle, 
spokeswoman for Greenpeace, 
said. “We expected them to 
agree with us that a full envi- 


ronmental impact assessment 
needed to be done first to fry to 
protect the species out there. 

“Now we have the expense of 
taking on 21 oil companies and 

the Government, each with 
their own legal team. If we lose, 
the costs will be enormous. 

A spokesman for the De- 
partment of Unde and Indus- 
try, which granted the licences, 
said the Government was de- 
fending the previous adminis- 
tration's decision because it 
believed it had followed the EU 
directive - the Environmental 
Impact Assessment Directive - 
to the letter. 

“Where there is likely to be 
environmental impact, we re- 
quire the companies in question 
to commission environmental 
research which is then consid- 
ered by the relevant bodies, like 
the Joint Nature Conservation 
Committee," he said. “After 
those consultations, recom- 
mendations are carried out to 
establish what the company 
should do lo limit any impact on 
the environment.” 

He said the department ac- 
cepted that there was cold-wa- 
ter coral at some of the proposed 
drilling sites, but there is likely 
to be argument in court over 
whether it constitutes a reef. 


Chemists in talks on 
prescribing drugs 


Colin Brown 

Chief Political Correspondent 

Chemists could be allowed to 
prescribe drugs and give advice 
to patients in new walk-in phar- 
macy clinics under plans being 
discussed between some of 
Britain's leading chemists' 
chains and Frank Dobson, the 
Secretary of State for Health. 

The chains, who indude lead- 
ing high street names such as 
Boots and Superdrug, are inter- 
ested in expanding the role of the 
pharmacists, who are highly 
trained but are prevented from 
carrying out a simple diagnosis. 

One high street chain said it 
was looking at a “wider reper- 
toire" of drags, which could be 
sold over tbe counter by 
chemists without the customers 
paying the National Health Ser- 
vice prescription charge of £5.65. 

Some pharmacists also would 
like to be able to prescribe 
drugs in a limited areas, such as 


antibiotics, asthma, and skin 
conditions, while customers 
would be asked to see their doc- 
tors for anti-depressants and 
narcotics. 

The talks could lead to “turf 
wars” with family doctors who 
will jealously guard their right 
to prescribe, and it could lead 
to criticism that the unique 
doctor-patient relationship is 
being harmed. But the GPs 
have been complaining for 
years that morale among fam- 
ily doctors is low because of the 
stress of the growing demands 
on their time, both in the 
surgery and with home visits. 

However, the Government 
has received several reports 
suggesting that it would be 
more cost-effective to allow the 
chemists to broaden their role, 
which could also take some of 
the worldoad off tbe GPs. 

Ministers have already grant- 
ed nurses the right to prescribe 
drugs, under strict guidance 


from doctors, and allowing 
chemists to prescribe may be 
seen as an extension of that de- 
velopment. But ministers and 
the retailers also will have to 
face up to ethical questions, 
about chemists advising cus- 
tomers on drags which they rell. 

The pharmacists’ leaders 
have beat presang for the role 
of the chemists to be expanded 
in return for higher fees. Mr 
Dobson will make it clear to the 
profession that it cannot expect 
any extra money from the tax- 
payer for giving advice to cus- 
tomers, but it could earn higher 
incomes through higher profits. 

Welcoming the moves, one 
pharmacy chain said there were 
working parties which were 
drawing up protocols for the 
drugs which chemists may be 
able to prescribe and the limit- 
ed number of conditions which 
they would be allowed to diajg- 
nose without the patient first vis- 
iting the GP. 
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M for happy clappy 
House of Commons 


Colin Brown 


MPS could be given official ap- 
proval to indulge in clapping in 
the Chamber of the Commons 
for the first time under plans be- 
ing considered for the mod- 
ernisation of Parliament by a 
. committee chaired by Ann Tay- 
lor, the Leader of the House. 

MPs traditionally are not 
supposed to applaud their front 
benchers. They can wave tiieff 

order papers, and cheer hear 

hear”, but clapping has been out. 

That could change as part the 
committee’s remit under Ms 
Thylor to rid the Commons of 
outdated practices and bring it 
more up to date. 

The spontaneous applause 
from the new intake of Labour 
MPS which greeted Tony Blair s 
first session of Prime Minister s 
Questions was one example 
Ms Taylor cited in an interview 
yesterday for allowing clap- 


ping. "I think if you had clap- 
ping at the end of evexy set- 
piece speech then it wouldn’t 
work. It should be spontaneous. 
But to say it should never hap- 
pen is a little strong,” she said. 

Sir Patrick Cormack, anoth- 
er member of the Commons 
modernisation committee, said: 
“The Commons has survived for 
centuries without this kind of 
thing and I see no reason to start 
now ” MPs will have the chance 
to express their view on some 
of the c hange s in the autumn. 

Ms Thylor made it clear that 
the slim committee report last 
week on changes to the Com- 
mons order paper was merely 
the first instalment of the rad- 
ical changes 10 come. Out could 
go some of the flummery from 
the Commons including the 
top hat worn by MPs for points 
of order during a division. 

As earlier reported in The In- 
dependent. she favours allowing 


MPs to vote by using a swipe 
card to register their presence 
in the division lobbies, in order 
to speed up the procedure. 

MPs are required to vote by 
walking past tellers in the Aye 
and Noc lobbies. There were 
protests that the division lobbies 
were becoming overcrowded 
with the Influx of new Labour 
MPs, and there were also com- 
plaints that the tellers did not 
recognise some of the new- 
comers, causing delays. 

In future, they will still have 
to walk through the divisions, 
but the voting process could be 
speeded up. MsThylor does not 
favour the .system adopted for 
television audiences of push- 
button voting from their seals. 
One attraction of the present 
system is that ministers have to 
mingle with backbenchers, and 
that will stay. But the system of 
“nodding through” sick MPs is 
likely to end. 



Both gifts are Limited Editions and are only available while stocks last, from 
department stores, larger branches of Boots, perfumeries and good chemists. 







Hamas denies role 
in NY bomb scare 


Mary Dejevsky 

Washington 

As police and FBI investigators 
continued inquiries into what is 
officially said to have been a nar- 
rowly averted terrorist attack on 
the New York subway, the cir- 
cumstances of the case seemed 
to be growing, murkier. 

On Fridav. official sources in 
New York appeared to accept 
that the two men shot and 
wounded during the previous 
day's raid on a Brooklyn flat 
were assisted with the Mid- 
dle Eastern Hamas group, 
which had admitted responsi- 
bility for the Jerusalem suicide 
attack the previous day. 

By yesterday, however, that 
link was disputed, apparently by 
Hamas itself. 

A fax to news agencies on 
Saturday said: “We deny any 


connection between us and the 
prisoners or the accusations 
against them. Hamas does not 
consider the American people 
an enemy and it does not tar- 
get any of its communities.'’ 

Earlier this year, in a move 
supposedly designed to pre- 
vent the man in question be- 
coming a martyr to the 
Palestinian cause, the US al- 
lowed a Hamas political figure. 
Mahmoud Abu Marzouk, to go 
to Jordan and ignored an Israeli 
request for his extradition. 

Mr Marzouk added his voice 
to the denial yesterday, saying 
it was ‘■ridiculous and a total lie” 
to say Hamas had anything to 
do with the two men. 

The only evidence cited by 
US officials to connect the men, 
Gazi Ibrahim Abu Mezer, 23, 
and Lafi Khalil, 22, with Hamas 
was literature found in the flat, 


a vague expression of empathy 
with the Jerusalem bombers by 
Mr Mezer, and what was said 
to be the draft of a suicide note. 

Families of the men - 
Palestinians from the West 
Bank - also expressed reserva- 
tions about the likelihood of 
their involvement in terrorism. 
Mr Mezer and Mr Khalil, who 
are still in hospital, have been 

up the New Yo^suNray and 
with possessing explosives. 

The spotlight has shifted 
from the alleged bomb plot to 
how the men arrived in the US. 
There was consternation over 
reports, not denied by immi- 
gration officials, that Mr Mez- 
er bad been caught three times 
trying to enter the US illegally 
from Canada. 

The third time, it is said, he 
declared Lhat he was considered 


a terrorist in Israel and asked 
for asylum. 

After his first request was 
turned down he decided against 
reapplying and was given 60 
days to leave. That period ex- 
pires on 23 August. 

At least one of the men ar- 
rested in possession of bomb- 
malting equipment, therefore, 
was in the US with the knowl- 
edge and acquiescence of im- 
migration authorities, who had 
a written acknowledgement of 
his alleged involvement in ter- 
rorism. The question drat begs 
to be answered is whether this 
was a result of lax immigration 
procedures, as the Mayor of 
New York, Rudolph Giuliani, 
claimed, or whether the intel- 
ligence services had deliberately 
allowed him in for the purpose 
of tracking or infiltrating pos- 
sible terrorist groups. 


Fighting to fly the flag of Allah 
over every part of Palestine 


Israeli security agents flew to 
New York at the weekend to as- 
sist the FBI in its investigation 
of a suspected Arab plot to blow 
up the city's subway system. 

At the same time ii was re- 
ported that the US Middle 
East trouble-shooter, Dennis 
Ross, was returning to the re- 
gion later this week with a re- 
vised formula for kick-starting 
Israeli-Piilestinian peace nego- 
tiations. 

The draft's key elements will 
remain an Israeli settlement 
freeze, balanced by a Palestin- 
ian drive against violent Islam- 
ic resistance to the Oslo 
accords. 

But in the wake of Lhe twin 
suicide explosion in a Jerusalem 
market, which killed 13 Israeli 
civilians last Wednesday. Mr 
Ross is expected to strengthen 
demands that Yasser Arafat 
curb the men of violence. 

Israeli security sources ad- 
mitted yesterday" that they still 
had no firm lead on the identi- 
ty of the two bombers in the Ma- 
tiaue Yehuda market Forensic 
tests have eliminated two young 


Eric Silver looks at Hamas, prime suspect 
for last week's market-place bombing 


Palestinians who went missing 
over a year ago from a village 
near Hebron. 

Investigators are checking 
the possibility that the bombers 
came from abroad. As if to con- 
ceal their origins, the pair re- 
moved all labels from their 
clothing. 

The Israelis are inclined, 
however, to take claims of re- 
sponsibility by Hamas, the Is- 
lamic Resistance Movement, 
at face value. Hamas, the larg- 
er and more political of the two 
Palestinian Islamic movements, 
perpetrated 10 of the 14 previ- 
ous mass attacks inside Israel 
since the 1993 peace agreement. 
Its bombers killed 94 of the 139 
victims. 

Hamas has a wider agenda 
than its rival, Islamic Jihad, it 
aspires to influence the future 
of Palestine, as a party not just 
a ginger group. It runs nursery 
schools, clinics and youth dubs. 
It builds masques. It educates 


and mobilises in the cause of 
“flying the flag of Allah over 
every part of Palestine”. Recog- 
nition of Israel is sacrilege. 

Hamas operates through sep- 
arate political and military 
wings. The visible leadership in- 
variably denies knowledge of 
armed activity. Yet Hamas has 
always embraced violence as a 
legitimate instrument. 

It traces its roots to the bat- 
tle against Zionist colonisation 
in the 1930s. Its military wing 
takes its name from Izeddin el- 
Kassem, a legendary fighter of 
those days. 

A Hamas leaflet distributed 
in October 1990 called for Jews 
to be murdered and their prop- 
erty burned. “Every Jew,” it 
said, “is a settler and it is our 
duty to kill him.” 

Ideologically, the movement 
was inspired by the Egyptian 
Mu slim Brotherhood Cells be- 
gun operating in the West Bank 
and Gaza Strip after the Israeli 


conquest in 1967, but a formal 
organisation was founded only 
in 1978 by Sheikh Ahmed 
Yassin. The sheikh has been in 
an Israeli prison since 1989, con- 
victed of or ganisin g terrorist 
cells and operations. 

Recent opinion polls sug- 
gest that, despite the disen- 
chantment with the Oslo peace, 
H amas enjoys limited support 
in the Palestinian street 

Khalil .S hflcalci, a Nablus- 
based political scientist, has, 
however, monitored a doubling 
in support for violence (from 20 
per cent to 40 per cent) since 
Benjamin Netanyahu began 
building Jewish homes in East 
Jerusalem in March. Yet the 
Palestinians are still fighting 
shy of the Islamic groups. 

“Hamas has been losing 
steadily," Dr Shikaki said "not 
because Hamas’s message or 
H amas ’s means are rejected. 

“It is more because Hamas is 
divided between those who in- 
sist on ideological purity and the 
pragmatists who would like to 
see changes in the ideology to re- 
flect the reality on the ground” 
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Going up: The Soyus TM-26 that will tomorrow launch on a mission to repair the troubled Mir space station being 
moved to the launch pad at Baikonur cosmodrome, Kazakhstan. It will carry Commander Anatofoy Solovyov, one 
of Russians most decorated cosmonauts, and flight engineer Pavel Vinogradov Photograph: AFP 

US hid spy plane projects 
behind UFO hysteria 


Washington 1 AP) - As hysteria 
grew over alleged UFO sight- 
ings in the 1950s, the US Air 
Force concocted stories to hide 
the fact that its secret spy planes 
had been spotted, an intelli- 
gence study says. 

The historian Gerald Haines 
writes that the air force, re- 
sponding to purported UFO 
sightings during the Cold War 
years, frequently provided ex- 
planations that were untrue to 
deflect attention from the 
planes. “Over half UFO reports 
from the late 1950s through the 
1960s were accounted for by 
manned reconnaissance flights 
(namely the U-2) over the US," 
Mr Haines wrote in the spring 
issue of Studies of huettigencc. 


an unclassified CIA journal. 
The article was found at the 
weekend on the Internet. 

Concern about people find- 
ing out about the planes “led the 
air force to make misleading 
and deceptive statements to 
the public in order to allay 
public fears and to protect an 
extraordinarily sensitive na- 
tional security project." Mr 
Haines wrote." 

“While perhaps justified, this 
deception added fuel to the lat- 
er conspiracy theories and the 
cover-up controversy” regard- 
ing the existence of UFOs, he 
added. 

Mr Haines, a historian at the 
National Reconnaissance Of- 
fice, based bis article on a re- 


view of CIA documents from 
the late 1940s to 19y0. 

He described how the air 
force sought to deflect attention 
from development of its bigh- 
altitude experimental aircraft, 
the U-2 and SR-71. 

Early U-2s were silver and re- 
flected the sun’s rays and often 
appeared as fiery objects to 
people below. Mr Haines said. 
They were later painted black. 
Air force investigators, “aware 
of the secret U-2 flights, tried 
to explain away such sightings 
by Unking them to natural phe- 
nomena such as ice crystals 
and temperature inversions.” 

By 1956 the air force inter- 
nally had clear explanations 
for 96 per cent of UFO sight- 


ings. Mr Haines wrote, referring 
to the experimental aircraft. 
“They were careful, however, 
not to reveal the true cause of 
the sighting to the public.” 

At the height of the Cold War 
the CIA hid its involvement in 
studies of UFO sightings be- 
cause it feared that if word came 
out it would lead to a national 
hysteria Lhat could be exploit- 
ed by the Soviet Union. 

John Pike, director or space 
policy at the Federation of 
American Scientists, said the 
study raises questions about 
other possible government cov- 
er-ups involving UFOs. 

The flying-saucer commu- 
nity is definitely on to some- 
thing," he said. ' 


Iran’s new leader proffers peace 


Tehran (AP) - Mohammad 
Khatami, a moderate cleric 
confirmed yesterday as Iran's 
new president, said his country 
wants peaceful co-cxislence 
with the rest of the world. The 
outgoing president, Hoja- 
loleslam Ali Akbar Has he mi 
Rafsaq/ani, handed aver the 
leadership at a ceremony at- 
tended by ministers, officials and 
ambassadors. 

“What is seen as the transfer 
of power in other countries Is 
little more than the transfer of 
responsibility in the Islamic 
Republic,” said Hojatolcslam 
Rafsanjani, a moderate, and 
Hojatoleslam Khatami's polit- 
ical ally, who has stepped down 
after two four-year terms. 

Hojatoleslam Khatami, the 
Islamic RepubUc’s fifth elected 
president, won the election in 
May with 20 million votes, com- 
pared to 7 million for the hard- 
line challenger. AJi Akbar 
Naleq-Nouri. 



Mohammad Khatami: Dig at 
■high- handed big countries' 

In his speech, he said Iran 
wanted peaceful co-exislence, 
but made an oblique reference 
to problems with the US. “In- 
ternationally, we seek peace ... 
but because we want this for all 
of humanity, we oppose the 
high-handedness of certain big 
countries.” 

The vote for Hnja Ink-slam 


Khatami. 54. was seen as a 
mandate to ease Islamic stric- 
tures imposed after the 1979 Is- 
lamic revolution and to forge 
ahead with reforms to combat 
inflation and unemploymenL 
But hard-liners, still reeling 
from defeat, may use their ma- 
jority in the Majlis, or parlia- 
ment, to challenge his choice of 
ministers and to stall policies. 

And although Hojatoleslam 
Khatami's ideas on women, 
youth and the role of religion 
are radical for an Iranian cler- 
ic. he is not expected funda- 
mentally to change Iran's 
foreign policy or clergy-domi- 
nated politics. 

A former minister of culture, 
Hojatoleslam Khatami is cred- 
ited with reviving Iranian mu- 
sic and cinema after the 1979 
revolution. 

Although revolutionary cler- 
ics banned live concerts, Hoja- 
toleslam Khatami allowed 
them. He also helped lift the 


women singing in pub- 
, Permitting a concert by the 

Iranj .f I ] singer P&risa, albeit for 

an all-female audience. 

□ Bonn - Germany’s Foreign 
Ministry rejected overtures 
trom Iran to allow the return of 
ambassadors from European 
Union nations to Tehran, 

Renters reports. 

Earlier, Hojatoleslam Raf- 
sanjani indicated that ambas- 
sadors of EU states may now 
return to Tfehran, but Boon's en- 
vcy must be the last A German 
Foreign Ministry spokesman 
said such comments did not al- 
ter Bonn’s understanding of 
the current EU policy of keep- 
ing Tehran ambassadors at 
home. All EU states bar Greece 
recalled their ambassadors from 
Tehran after a German court 
concluded in April that Iran’s 
leaders had ordered the 1992 as- 
sassination of four Iranian .Kur- 
dish dissidents in a Berlin 
restaurant. 
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Refugees flood Thai camps as HsSS 1 


Cambodia returns to dark ages 



Amritsar massacre dogs 
Queen's India visit 

A nro posed visit by the Queen to Indiahas sparked 
demaodbthat she apologise for a British massacre of 
unarmed civilians in 1919. On the harvest festwal of 
Baisakhi in April 1919 British troops opened fire on 
thousands of Indians gathered peacefully within a walled 
eround after blocking the only exit. Indians say thousands 
of people died in the shooting and the ensuing stampede 
in Jalliariwaia Bagb in Amritsar but official British figures 
say 379 were killed as they tried to flee. The massacre 
muddy become a symbol of colonial cruelty. 

4 Reuters - Ludhiana 


Bosnia warned on envoy fracas 


Western governments might suspend contacts with Bosnia’s 
ambassadors unless the Bosnian government agrees soon 
on a law governing ambassadorial posts, the international 
commumfys High Representative in Bosnia, Carlos 
Westendorp, said. Bosnia’s factions are at loggerheads on 
bow ambassadorial posts should be divided among Serbs, 
Croats, Muslims ana others. Reuters — Sarajevo 


Nigerian superstar Feta dies 

Fela Amkulapo-Kuti, Nigeria's Afrobeat superstar, who 
helped bring the continent’s music to a global audience, 
died at 58 after weeks of illness. A star of the Nigerian and 
international muse scene in the 1970s and 1980s, 
Anlkulapo-Kuti, known as Fcla, won a reputation for 
smoking marijuana, sleeping with many women and 
dressing only in underpants. Reuters — Lagos 

Obituary, page 14 


Soros offers to meet attacker 


The financier George Soros wants to meet Malaysia’s 
Prime Minister, Mahathir Mohamad, to discuss accusations 
that he attacked South-East Asian currencies for political 
reasons. Mr Mahathir’s criticism was sparked by losses in 


several load currencies since coming under speculative 
attack in May. Reuters - Kuala Lur 


Lumpur 




Foreign universities banned 


A court has temporarily banned foreign universities from 
awarding degrees in India. The High Court asked the 


cambodian refugees are trapped between the possibility of death in the civil war and the certainty of starvation from crop failure 


Matthew Chance 

Aranyaprafoet, Thailand 


Miserable and soaked by 
incessant rains, there is an over- 
riding sense of despair amongst 
the thousands of Cambodians 
who have escaped the terror of 
renewed fighting in their 
country. 

At Thai “reception” camps, 
set up to embrace an influx of 
beleaguered and frightened 
civilians, mothers fan the weak 
flames of makeshift stoves fu- 
elled with damp wood. Their 
children, seemingly oblivious to 
suffering play and dance in the 
torrents of ram beating down on 
tents of leaky plastic sheeting. 
There are few men, bar the 
elderly, or women without chil- 
dren amongst these muddy 
refugees. 

They have escaped to Thai- 
land but have left family behind 
to work the land in the paddy 
fields of northwestern Cambo- 
dia; a harsh but pragmatic line 
drawn between the possibility of 
death or injury from a stray bul- 
let fired by one rival Cambodi- 
an government faction at 


another, and the certainty of 
starvation without a dry-season 
rice harvest. 

“We packed our belongings 
two days ago because our loved 
ones wanted us to be safe,” said 
Aim Lem. a 35-year-old Khmer 
woman who crossed over two 
days ago on Saturday night 
into Thailand with her six young 
children. “But now we are wet 
and hungry, and J cannot stop 
worrying about the safety of the 
rest of my family," she said, 
clasping a small baby, naked and 
screaming, to her breasL 


The camps are filling up by 
le day with refugees. More 


the day with refugees. More 
than b.QOO arrived over the 
weekend, carrying what be- 
longings they could manage to 
drag through the mud. Some 
15.000 more are poised to en- 
ter Thailand further north in the 
province of Surin. as rival Cam- 
bodian forces lock in a bitter 
stand-off, firing barrages of 
artillery and rockets across the 
jungle. 

Already, according to aid 
workers at the border, more 
than 70 per cent of the displaced 
civilians are affected with illness. 


There are fears that without ad- 
equate sanitation the water- 
logged ground on which the 
refugee camps have been sited 
may prove prone to malaria and 
cholera. 

The United Nations’ refugee 
agency, and other aid groups, 
have been struggling to provide 
everyone with just the bare 
minimum: food, basic medical 
care and sufficient shelter from 
the weather. 

No one is comparing this 
crisis to the calamity of the late 
1 970s, when as many as 500,000 
starving Cambodians, shattered 
by war and tbe gcnocidal 
Khmer Rouge, lingered on 
Thailand's long horder. But 
although tbe numbers are 
smaller this time, the people are 
fleeing for similar reasons, and 
with no less fear for their lives. 

“We all thought the shelling 
would kfll us," said Sok In, a 63- 
year-old carpenter. “We are 
sad to leave our land, but for our 
children's sake we had to come 
here." he added. 

Cambodia’s problem was, 
and still is, conflict. The old 
alliance between royalist and 


federal government to prohibit foreign institutions from 
ho lding classes, collecting fees or operating in India. 
Institutions affected include Leeds University, Durham 

. . .... _ University Business SchooL, the University of Northumbria 

Photograph: Aptchart WeerawontfReuters the University of Western Australia. AP - Madras 


Khmer Rouge forces has been 
re-formed. Their old enemy, 
Hun Sen, Cambodia's prime 
minister, is also their new one. 
Since his bloody coup d’etat 
last month, which ousted Prince 
Norodom Ranariddh, his rival 
co-premier, Hun Sen has 
effectively turned Cambodia's 
docks back to the dark days 
before a UN-sponsored peace 
effort in 1 991 imposed a fragile 
harmony on the fractured 
nation. 

With most of the country 
firmly in his grip, its people’s 
hopes for democracy ail but 
gone, Cambodia’s north-west is 
once again a battlefield. As the 
lines stand, Hun Sen’s larger 
and belter equipped forces 
have the upper hand. The 
opposing soldiers of Prince 
Ranariddh’s Funrinpcc party 
have been dogged by low 
morale and indiscipline,’ which 
has led to significant troop 
defections and losses of 
strategic ground over recent 
weeks, most recently the key 
town of Pbipct, to Hun Sen’s : 
advancing forces. There are 
now only pockets of Fund npcc , 


resistance, notably at Anlong 
Veng, the jungle stronghold of 
the Khmer Rouge. 

The unfavourable military 
odds have produced their own 
refugees from the Funcinpcc 
ranks: more than 300 soldiers 
loyal to Prince Ranariddh were 
granted permission to pass 
through Thailand at the week- 
end, said one senior Thai 
commander. They were 
stripped of their guns, rocket 
launchers and their uniforms 
before being driven as "Chil- 
ians" by Thai soldiers from 
Aranyapralhct to border areas 
where they could re-establish 
their severed links with royal- 
ist comrades- in-arms. 


Mont Blanc toll rises to five 



Rescuers recovered the bodies of four Spanish climbers, 
and a fifth resident of Spain died in a hospital, after falls on 
Mont Blanc. A German, Ulrich Cristopbe KtnkeL who was 
climbing with a Spaniard, died of his injuries on Saturday. 

AP -Aosta 


Taylor takes over in Liberia 


Tbe former warlord Charles Taylor was sworn in as 
Liberies president, a position he sought for seven years on 
the battlefield and finally achieved at the ballot-box. TWo 


weeks after winning 75 per cent of the vote in the country’s 
first post-war election, Mr Taylor promised to set up 


Hun Sen: Better equipped 
forces have the upper hand 


commissions aimed at guaranteeing human rights and 
promoting reconciliation. AP - Monrovia 
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The great suburban sinner 
who has gone to ground 


TUESDAY 




Whenever you go visiting in the 
salubrious suburbs of an Araer- 

im. innm nr fitV WJUT hOStS — 


.. 


OOllUfl 

ican town or city, your hosts - 
town or countryfolk, it makes no 
difference - will sooner or lat- 
er look out of the kitchen win- 
dow into the seemingly endless 
garden, and complain about 
“the raccoons". They are almost 
always in the plural, and so are 
the charges levelled against 
them. 


UIVIU- 

They ruin the garden, scrape 
the tree-trunks, hole the fence, 
pinch food off the bird-table, 
frighten away the song-birds, 
devastate the wastebins, and - 
woist of all -expect the already 
put-upon resident to dear up af- 
ter them- 

This predictable recital leaves 
me with a dilemma, for I have 
long harboured a cttjwiweUer’s 
fondness for the raccoon. This 

un-American^ttitude mes back 
many years to a set of newspa- 
per photographs that showed 
one of these forty creatures, 
paws splayed, ringed tail ex- 
tended, masked face tilted up- 
wards, jumping from a buffing 
house. The raccoon pondered 
hi course of action, leapt, fell, 
and finally made a safe landing, 
a couple of dozen feet lower 
than where he started. 

Ever since I have been a clos- 
et devotee and have acquired, 
almost without intending to, a 
small fond of radcooniana: a 
photo here, a drawing or post- 
card there, a couple of wood- 
en ones, a passingly realistic 

stuffed* 0 ?- y 

As the years have passed, 
however,-! have been forced to 
the sad, but inescapable reali- 
sation that these endearingbut 
villainous animals are just an- 



Rocky reputation: When alTs 
not lovely In the garden, 
raccoons get the blame 


See how little it 
costs to secure your 
family’s future. 




THURSDAY 


form and delight the visiting 
public. Sure enough, the only 
enclosure to betray not a hint 
of its advertised occupant was 
the one labelled “raccoon". 
The far rarer grey wolf and 
black bear made an appearance. 

But, you object, there are rac- 
coons all over the roads in vaxy- 
ing stages of decay after 
unfortunate encounters with 
traffic. Don’t you believe it. 
What are all those state troop- 
ers doing at the side of country 
roads if they are not waiting to 
strew around pseudo-raccoons 
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out of sight of unsuspecting 
rootorfets? They are rertamly not 


In an ideal world you will 
always be there for your family. 
But should the worst happen, 
would rhey be able to cope 


‘These endearing but villainous 
animals are part of the American 
myth. In truth, they do not exist? 


other component of the Amer- 
ican myth. They belongrigbt 19 
there with motherhood, apple- 
pie and tbe yellow-brick road. 

The truth is that they do not 
exist. And those who say tbeydo 
are merely victims of S™ 1 

US government conspiracy to 
make Americans feel better 
about themselves. I know, this, 
because, despite all these yeara 
of devotion to foe raccoon, I 
have never actually seen one. 

In many visits to many dif- 
ferent states. I have been sta- 
tioned at other people s kitchen 


windows in the pitch dark, 
transported to town rubbish 
tips at dusk and made forays 
from state park lodges in the 
early hours, all in the bope of 
seeing a raccoon. J ^ou re 
bound to see dozens,” people 

say encouragingly' baffled as 
much by my desire to see one 
as by my repeatedly failure. 

Most recently, in a last-ditch 
attempt to disprove the con- 
spiracy, I went to West Virginia’s 
state nature reseive where spec- 
imens of indieenous wildlife 
are kept in sem-capbvity to in- 


pulling over lorries for speeding. 

Long ago, perhaps, a “dead" 
raccoon might have warned dri- 
vers about foe risks of speed and 
tbe damage cars do to nature. 
Now, though, the troopers have 
so overdone their strewing that 
no one takes any notice. At rub- 
bish tips, raccoons are the lax city 
authorities' irrefutable excuse 
for foe unhygienic disorder that 
prevails. 

- And to my suburban hosts 
who complain about “foe rac- 
coons”? Fm sorry, but you must 
look closer to home. These 
mythical animals are taking the 
blame for indulgences shown to 
your cats, your dogs, your chil- 
dren - ana for your own care- 
lessness when taking out the 
trash. “The raccoons’ 1 are just i 
the amateurishly wicked alter 
ego of your average American 
who is not always quite so or- 
derly, clean or law-abiding as 
Uncle Sam expects. 

If I see a raccoon, fillet you 
know. But I am not counting on 
it any time soon. 

Mary Dejevsky 


But should the worst happen, 

would rhey be able to cope 
withoui you? how littl e it 

You may well £033091111 

be surprised to ■ ^.<52 ”01 15 
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i he monthly _ _ ^ . 
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20p a day you can help safeguard 
your family’s financial future. 

Legal & General’s Family 
Protection Pbn will ensure that a 
lump sum is paid should you die 
or become eligible For terminal 
illness benefit during the period 
of time you select. 


HOW LITTLE IT COULD COST YOU 


This valuable cover is easy 10 
budget for as you only pay a 
premium for a fixed period of 
time, and the amount you pay 
Liiu cost you I each month 
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your family's future is secure. 

For :t quotation call the number 

below. Alternatively, contact your 

financial adviser. 
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Faroufc Ru zimato v and Diana Vishneva in 
Spectre de la Bose’ Photo: Laurie Lewis 


DANCE 


Kirov Ballet 

Coliseum, London 


*Ui 


' nforecen circumstances'' are playing havoc 
with the Kirov's Fokin c programme. Any- 
one reading the small-print on the cast list 
will have been intrigued to note that the company 
is noL after alL dancing Isabelle Fokine’s re-staging 
of her grandfather's Dying 5w<zn or the Polovtsian 
Dances from Borodin's Prince Igor but is sticking to 
the versions “traditionally danced by The Kirov . 

The programme opened with Lc Spectre de la 
Rose, first performed in 191 1. No one who saw Nijin- 
sky leap through the French windows as the embod- 
iment of the rose the young girt has brought back 
from the ball ever quite got over iL For 12 minutes, 
he scarcely seemed to touch the ground as he peo- 
pled the air with leaps and pirouettes. Although 
Nijinsky's was an impossible act to follow, hon- 
ourable” attempts have since been made. Faroukh 
Ruzimatov's performance is not one of them. 

At the first night in Monte Carlo, Leon Bakst 
wanted to hang a canary's cage from the tall French 
windows but Nijinsky pointed out that he would 
bang into it as he flew from the room. Faroukh Ruz- 
ima Lav’s elevation would be no impediment to hav- 
ing a sizeable aviary hanging in the doorway but 
the canary, along with many other items, is miss- 
ing from an uncredited design supposedly “based 
on the original by Leon Bakst" When Veronika 
Ivanova's insipid heroine enters, you half expect 
her to look about her in a panic to find that Pick- 
fords called while she was out. Where is her bed? 
Her chintz sofa? Her drawing table? All the details 
that establish so perfectly the character of demure 
maidenhood on the brink of an emotional awak- 
ening? Instead, we find a scrappy bit of painted 
scenery and a purple armchair. This depressing 
travesty got precisely one curtain-call and it didn't 
even deserve that. 

Warmer applause was reserved for The Dying 
Swan, the notorious little party piece written for 
Anna Pavlova in 1905. Uliana Lopalkina, a dancer 
of exquisite technique and excellent taste, apparently 
refused to be seen in Isabelle Fbkine's “re-staging" 
of iL On Saturday afternoon, she danced the Russ- 
ian version and it was the highlight of a very poor 
programme. I didn’t cry but I know people who did. 

The programme’s first half concluded with the 
Polovtsian Dances in which male and female 
corps de ballet enact Fokine’s idea of a primitive 
knees-up with meaty, extravagant savagery. Like 
so much of the Kirov's repertoire, success depends 
on a wholehearted belief in the product, and the 
dancers leap and grimace through this nonsense 
with such precision and conviction that the audi- 
ence is persuaded to eat ham and enjoy it 

The Firebird starred Irma Nioradze, who conjured 
the fluttering strength of the magical fowl with fleet 
jetes and sure pirouettes. Viktor Baranov was an able 
but colourless Tsarevich whose thunder was stolen 
by the ever-escellent Vladimir Ponomarev as the 
skeletal sorcerer Kostehei - his expressive body can 
create a character through the thickest mask. 

7b SaL Coliseum. London, WC2 (0171-632 8300) 

Louise Levene 


The sweet blank of success 

John Cusack could have been the next Tom Cruise, but he just wasn’t interested The buzz ^ 

first feature, ‘Gfrosse Pointe Blank 5 , suggests that he was right to stick to his guns. By Ky an 


I n the early hours of Sunday 
morning, while you were steeped 
in your dense syrupy dreams, an 
operation of military-style pro- 
portions was sparking into life. 
Flights were booked, passports checked. 
Engagements were juggled Agents and 
publicists stayed up exchanging frantic 
international telephone calls from mid- 
night to sun-rise. The object of their 
mission? Get Cusack. 

Cut to Monday afternoon. While 
those same movie PRs loiter outside 
topping up their newfound Pro-Plus 
addictions with glugs of coffee, John 
Cusack lounges in his armchair, drag- 
ging on a cigarette, looking slick and 
crisp as a new bank-note in his black suit 
and black shin. When he introduced 
himself to me, be was wearing a base- 
ball cap back-to-fronL It felt like a gag. 
As though he were saying: I am well 
aware that it is completely uncool to 
wear a baseball cap baek-to-front. Fm 
not serious. I’m just goofing around. 

Everything he does seems to have as 
intriguing duality of some description. In 
the course of our conversation, he some- 
how manages to suggest both absolute 
sincerity and brittle uninterest in the 
same casual glance or flippant aside, 
without condescending to either emo- 
tion. He has a dryly handsome, take-me- 
home-and-tuck-me-up face that exists in 
a state of permanent soft-focus. He 
buzzes with charisma. Your mother 
would love to have him over for tea, or 
knit him a jersey. 

But what makes him a brilliant, intu- 
itive actor rather than just another well- 
groomed baboon smirking at you from 
the cover of a men's magazine is the sug- 
gestion of something altogether uglier in 
him and his choice of roles. Something 
that can’t be marketed or quantified. 
Something that your mother certainly 
wouldn't approve ol 
“If the part doesn’t have some dark 
sides, I can't play it, I can’t find myself 
there," he said last year. These traces of 
ambiguity were first spotted in the per- 
formance that changed his career, and 
audiences* perceptions of him: as a 
small-time hustler in The Grifters, where 
he ended up dead in die arms of his 
mother ^Anjelica Huston) immediately 
3fter their shocking, passionate kiss. 
And it’s there, too, in his new film, Grasse 
Pointe Blank, which he co-wrote and co- 
produced and in which he plays Martin 
Q Blank, a contract killer who is having 
some doubts about his choice of career. 
This uncertainty coincides with the 
announcement of Martin’s 10-year high- 
school reunion in the town of Grosse 
Pointe, Michigan. He’s reluctant to 
attend, but it works out that he has a Job 
scheduled there on the same weekend, 
so why not kill two birds with one stone? 

"It’s about the American dream, the 
values we absorb," he explains, baseball 
cap removed, another cigarette at the 
ready. “The hit man is used as a comic 
metaphor. That sort of structured, 
organised killing is very addictive. That’s 
why wars perpetuate wars - each war 
raises a generation of warriors. Then we 
get people like Oliver North, who can 
basically stand anything but peace. Any 
person should find that repulsive. Martin 
is somebody who realised it’s repulsive 
a little too late.” 

I ask whether he has experienced that 
unease and restlessness about where his 
own life was heading? “Oh yeah.” How 
do you deal with that? “Shoot first, ask 




questions later.” And that sadness and 
nostalgia in. Martin Blank, that retro- 
spection. does that come from him, too? 
“Yeah. I relate to that." When I ask him 
whether he has obsessed over mistakes 
made m the past like the character, he 
nods: “Definitely. Everybody has. I 
don’t think anyone gets out of this 
thing without making a few mistakes. 
Unless they’re lying.” 

The beautifully cringemaking school 
reunion scenes were, to an even greater 
extent, fed by his own experience: 
“Those scenes are basically a transcript 
of my whole reunion. What happens 
when you go to those things is you fall 
back mto the old patterns. The same 
cliques. It's like when you go back to 
your parents’ house and fulfil your old 
roles. For Martin, it’s all about the 
agony of relating. He’s most comfortable 
when he’s killing someone. The real hor- 
ror is when he has to start talking to peo- 
ple. It’s a 1990s thing, I think. American 
males are very disconnected. Psychotic 
even. Not all of them. But from what I’ve 
observed, or eavesdropped on_.” 

He shrugs, letting his sentence evapo- 
rate. We talk some more about Grosse 
Pointe Blank. He tells me that it’s the first 
complete screenplay that he has had pro- 
duced. What does he mean by ‘complete'? 

“I'd contributed to the scripts of stuff 
I was working on,” he says, with the half- 
proud, half-mischievous smirk of the 
school swot who's just owned up to help- 
ing his pal earn top marks in geography. 
“I collaborated with Cameron Crowe on 
my character’s dialogue in Say Anything. 


Just some touches here and there. 
F.mbeffishing. And on The Gripers, it was 
Anjelica and I who put in that kiss at the 
end. Stephen [Frears] was going [adopts 
clipped English accent] ‘Urrggfrh! My 
god! It's unbearable!’ We just thought 
that was the way it was heading.” 

Are directors generally responsive to 
this ltind of collaboration? He smiles. 
“The more successful I got, the more 
responsive they became. Then they 
stopped saying ‘Who the fuck is this 
jumped-up kid?* ” 

C usack, now 31, has one big endur- 
ing hope: that The Clash will 
reform. His passion for their 
music has been with him since high 
school. “They had this confrontational, 
political world -view and I felt an affinity 
with that," he recalls. “It was all about 
saying: we may be on the verge of 
Armageddon but let’s just stomp right 
through iL That was really appealing” 
When he started his Chicago theatre 
company New Crime in 1987 (along with 
school friends Steve Pink and DV DeVm- 
centis, who co-wrote Grosse Pointe Blank 
with him), he decided to channel his love 
of punk into the shows be produced and 
directed He would take the money be 
was earning from movies and invest it in 
whatever took his fancy. It felt crazy and 
chaotic and free, and he couldn’t get 
enough of iL 

• “We would take over this theatre in 
Chicago and put on some godawful sur- 
realist nightmare or other,” he enthuses, 
his cool, carefully-paced delivery break- 


ing into a verbal sprinL “People loved iL 
A lot of theatre audiences are just look- 
ing for the classics, but I wanted to get 
the kind of crowd who’d go see Fishbone 
or The Hash, and get them to come to 
the theatre. We constructed this kabuki 
punk rock show, \feiy emotional and vis- 
ceral. Very loud I was always interested 
in stuff dial would blow the back of my 
head off Like an acid trip.” 

This appetite for experimentation 
might provide some due as to why John 
Cusack never became Ibm Cruise. God 
knows, he had the chance. But he wanted 
something else; “Celebrity is death", he 
has been known to remark. “It’s the 
worst thing that can happen to an actor.” 
And so it has seemed fora long time now 
that John Cusack was destined to 
become famous for not being famous. 
He is the face you can't place. Didn’t he 
used to be..? Wasn't he in...? Didn’t he 
get_.? Yes on all counts. Yes. he used to 
be the lad who looked as pale and pure 
as a bottle of this morning’s milk in prac- 
tically any American teen comedy from 
the mid-1980s that you care to* name 
(including two delightful portraits of 
optimism gone wild in The Sum Thing 
and Say Anything). 

Yes, he was daring in The Grifters, and 
droll as the pretentious playwright in 
Woody Allen s Bullets Ch er Broadway. 
And yes, on both occasions, Cusack 
watched as virtually anyone who had any 
connection with those films, from the 
caterer upwards, was nominated for 
Academy Awards while he - the leading 
man, no less - was left high and dry. Not 


It's a hit man: John Cusack in 
•Grosse Pointe Blank’ (left) and m 
*7Tie Sure (above) 


that life begins and ends on-stage at The 
Dorothy Chandler Pavilion. Bui a guy 
ran get paranoid. 

In the past year, Cusack has deliber- 
ately chosen more high-profile roles, 
after earning a reputation as the man 
who turned down Apollo 13 and Inde- 
cent Proposal. And still the situation 
doesn't seem to have changed. He 
remains excellent in films that nobody 
goes to see. And he is equally fine in 
films that everybody goes to see but in 
which he is scarcely noticed. Last year, 
he played sidekick to A1 Pacino's grand- 
standing mayor in City Hall. Cusack was 
all fo rmali ty, sullen respect, tarnished 
idealist - well, what was he going to do, 
try and upstage a 300mph Pacino? No. 
He travelled in the opposite direction. 
He was smart and subtle, but it was a 
role written to hold the store together, 
nothing more. 

This year, he was the Dostoevsky- 
quoting FBI agent in Con Air. It was a 
lovely part that sadly got buried beneath 
the fireballs and car chases and explod- 
ing planes. After resisting the tempta- 
tions of doing a Hollywood blockbuster 
all these years, what changed his mind? 

“It was a case of the end justifying the 
means,” he admits. “Lately. I've been 
working with the system a bit more. With 
Con, •Hr. there were a lot of good actors 
in iL the part was funny, and it hecomes 
easier now I've done it for studios to pul 
their backing behind me on stuff like 
Midnight in the Garden of Good and E\il 
[which he has just fiuished shooting 
under Gint Eastwood* s direction]. 

“Con Air was a popcorn picture. I 
don't know if I was acting in my own lit- 
tle movie, but I found the whole thing 
absurdly funny. I thought it offered me 
a perfect opportunity to get in and get 
oul without anyone getting hurt. I just 
thought it had come time for me to be 
a businessman. You know: get my name 
above the title, my face on a billboard. 
Ten years ago, I would have been horri- 
fied to hear myself say these thing s. 1 
would have considered it a complete seli- 
ouL But you get older, and more realis- 
tic and then...” 

... and then you end up fighting John 
Maikovich on top of a speeding fire 
engine? 

“Well, yeah," he laughs. “There's no 
getting around what it is. right?” 

‘Grasse Pointe Blank’ is released on Friday 
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COMING SOON: An exciting 
NEW telephone dating service for 
our readers, designed to make 
your search for someone special 
easier and more successful than 
ever. Now it will be FREE to place 
your ad. FREE* to record your 
own voice greeting and FREE* to 
pick up your messages! 24 hoars 
a day! It’s the phone call that 
could change your life! 

Plus, you'll soon be seeing a 


whole new look in the paper. Our new section has been designed to get a better response for you-., quality 
responses, too. That means you’ll get more messages from the kind of people you re hying to meet 

Place your FREE ad today! CaBb 

0800 216 318 
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F riday’s concert, broad- 
cast live on BBC2 as 
well as Radio 3 took oo 
an unexpected resonance 
when the conductor, Jiri 
Belohiavek, announced that 
the Russian pianist Sviatoslav 
Richter hao died, and dedi- 
cated the programme to his 
memory. It could hardly have 
been better chosen if Richter's 
death had been foreseen, with 
Chopin’s F minor Piano Con- 
certo framed by Brahms’s Song 
of the Fares and Schubert’s last 
Mass, in A flat. 

Brahms’s last choral work 
with orchestra is as fatalistic as 
its title. It sets the monologue 
of the Priestess in Goethe's 
drama Iphigenie, and Brahms 
was possibly responding to 
the tragic history of Schu- 
mann's family - two children 
had recently died, and a third 
followed his father into a men- 
tal asylum. Song of the Fates is 
very seldom performed, but 
the music has the ring of con- 
viction, progressing from 
implacable severity to benign 
calm. The final section sets the 
words, “Thus sang the Fates; 
the outcast, the old man, lis- 
tens in caverns of darkness to 
these songs, thinks of chil- 
dren and those to come, and 
shakes his head”, and intro- 
duces orchestral sounds that 
seem quite new to Brahms, a 
piccolo briefly joining high 
strings, though softly, soon 
answered by double bassoon 
and tuba as the music sinks 
peacefully to a close. The 
choral writing is carved in 
blocks, not woven in 
contrapuntal lines, and 
sounded disciplined, if a shade 
subdued, in this well-prepared 
performance. 

Chopin is hardly the most 
likely company for Brahms, 
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Brahms, Chopin & Schubert 
BBCSO/ Belohiavek 
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but to hear the orchestral pre- 
lude to the F minor Concerto, 
so fresh and graceful, was like 
breaking into the open air. Not 
that Chopin is usually praised 
for his treatment of the orches- 
tra - rather the reverse. But 
this, the lighter, sunnier of his 
two piano concertos, has some 
enterprising early Romantic 
touches in the finale, such as 
the violins tapping out per- 
cussive rhythms with the wood 
of their bows, and an atmos- 
pheric horn call that signals the 
final romp home. 

True, an awful lot of the 
time, the strings are unduly 
acquiescenL and just play 
along, which made it unneces- 
sary for Jean- Yves Thibaudet 
to be quite so demonstrative 
and forceful. In the Albert 
Hall, you can actually hear the 
piano very well, and a pianist 
can draw the audience in by 
playing quietly. Still, his 
playing certainty had a lot of 
character and brilliance, to 
match his usual outfit of bro- 
cade waistcoat, red socks and 
snazzy slippers. 

Part Two marked a return to 
sobriety, with a very dean-cut 
quartet of young solosts - Rosa 
Mannion, Stella Doufbds, Toby 
Spence and Nathan Berg - 
joining the BBC Symphony 
Chorus and Orchestra. Schu- 
bert completed his last Mass in 
1822, the year of the “Unfin- 
ished” Symphony, with which it 


could hardly have less in com- 
mon. He hoped the Mass 
would meet the Austrian 
Emperor's approval and help 
get him a post at court. It 
didn’t, and perhaps the fact that 
he dropped the affirmation of 
“one holy and apostolic 
church” in the Creed was not 
in his favour. But to argue, as 
Paul Reid's programme note 
did, that this setting is * a very 


personal statement of faith” 
stretches the imagination 
unduly. Orchestral touches, like 
the alternating chimes of trom- 
bones and trumpets which qui- 
etly punctuate the Creed, and 
the almost Brucknerian sense 
of anticipation in the Sanctum 
as wind instruments caD over 
softly repeated string notes - 
these linger in the memory. But 
it's a very formal, public work, 
whose most intense moment 
comes quite early on, with a 
massively vigorous fugue at the 
end of the Gloria. Belohiavek 
rewarded the hard-working 
chorus with a considerately 
ample pause after it. 

Prom i7 win be repeated on R3 
tomorrow afternoon at 2.00pm 

Adrian Jack 


Tomorrow in the Tabloid: Tom Lubbock on Henry 
Raeburn at the Scottish National Portrait Gallery 
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Modem Classics is the essential col- 
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technical craft and scriptwrlting. 
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Paris. Annie Hail, Manhattan, 
Rain man and Thelma and Louise. 
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and a SANYO Actioncam Point and 
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T° enterthks MGM Modem Classics 
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K en Clarke doesn l have an office in the 
treasury any more. Or even one in the 
House. But he’s not hard to find. Just 
go io the big building at Number One 
Parliament Street and follow the stink, 
uod, you can smell this is Ken’s floor,” I cell his 

?f cre f?. ry \P et,biei £ et out the lift. “Yes, he 
does like his cigars,” she replies. 

Then, when I enter his actual office, be looms 
towards me out of such a swirling, smoky smog 
he s like someone getting off a train in a David 
pan movie, only he’s not very Omar Shari/, 
because he's quite fat and round and not much 
of a sex god, f rankl y 

Ken, I say, Fm something of a smoker myself. 
(I’ve even worked out a way of doing it in the 
shower, patent pending.) But this is terrible. 

I ask his secretary how she bears it “You get used 
__ to it,” she says. “I warned Debbie at the start that 
[ » I smoked in my office,” says Ken. “Do the windows 
open?” asks the photographer. “Everyone at the 
Treasury got used to a smoky room,” says Ken who, 
I think, is beginning to feel quite ganged-up on by 
now. He then says he would open a window, but is 
new to this office and hasn't quite worked out how. 

Maastricht Tireaty documents. Window engi- 
neering. Not subjects that have ever interested 
him greatly. 

He is now just a backbench MP and, as such, had 
to hand back his grander offices. But he truly did- 
n’t mind, he says, and may even like this one, which 
is over the road from the Commons, rather better. 

“The rooms I had in the House were near the 
Speaker’s chair, and people were always dropping 
in. and you could never get anything none. Here, 
you can retreat only too effectively ana can even for- 
get to go across to the Plalace at afl, which is no great 
shame.” 

I don't think Ken is fed up with politics. Not a 
bit of it. But I do think he might be fed up with 
recent politics. Or, as he puts it at one point: “I 
think if I’d had to attend one more meeting about 
the precise words we were going to use to describe 
S our attitude to the single currency Td have gone 
* mad MAD!” 

All in all, he’s been at the very heart of British 
government for a good 16 years, but now isn’t. It 
must feel strange, I say. He says it feels very strange 
indeed but, surprisingly enough, he is finding it 
pleasurably strange. “Last night, I put down my 
book (George Shultz's memoirs] because I dis- 
covered /4 Fish Called Wanda was on the television. 
Not long ago, I wouldn’t have been doing any of 
those things. Td have been doing red boxes." Did 
he enjoy A Fish Called Wanda ? “Oh yes. I thought 
it very good.” . , 

So is this what he’ll be doing from now on, watch- 
ing more telly? “Sorry, Chief Whip, I can’t possi- 
bly come in to vote. It’s my Emmerdafe night. No, 
probably not. “I don’t propose to semi-retire. I have 
a very low boredom threshold, so I get bored if I 
don’t work properly." He’s bad a lot of offers from 
banks and suchuke, he says, which be is going to con- 
sider over the summer. He’ll make a decision when 
he gets back. But you’ll be very busy going on these 
i ‘bonding’ weekends for Conservative MFs that Mr 
Hague has announced when you get back, won t 
you? So that you can relate to your colleagues bet- 

to it, then? “There’s 
nothing wrong with the idea. I just won t be play- 

worked out the 

Minister si»<*te was 


then never even got to be leader of the party* ® 


John Prescou-type deputy, sent round the beaches 
of England " 

He must, I say, be cnishingly disappointed at the 
way things have panned out No. he insists, he isn't. 
“I'm not broken hearted. It's not in my tempera- 
ment. Yes, I would have liked to have been Prime 
Minister. And, yes, I would still like to be Prime 
Minister.” SUIT! “I am only 57,” he says. “And I have 
more political experience than anyone else in die 
party. Who knows what's going to happen in the 
next few years?" 

Only to be expected I suppose. You don’t get to 
to the level he’s been at for so long without being 
very ambitious. And people who are very ambitious 
don't, as a rule, suddenly stop being so. Does Ken 
really possess the jolly equanimity he would like us 
to think he does? Or is it all just front? Is he really 
a good bloke? Or does he just put on a good show? 
I think he’s a bit of both, myself. But you can’t dis- 
like him for it, not least because the show is always 
such an engaging one. The thing about you, I later 
tell him, is that even though you're a Tbry most peo- 
ple think you’d be OK to bump into down the pub. 

“That’s because most of them have. Ha! Ha!” 
he says. 

Kenneth Clarke was a political anim al from 
very early on. He was brought up in Nottingham, 


1 wouldn’t have wanted to 
be a John Prescott-type 
deputy sent round the 
beaches of England 9 


the son of a man who was upwardly mobile before 
the phrase had even been invented. A colliery 
electrician, Kenneth Clarke senior went into 
repairing watches and ultimately ended up own- 
ing three jewellery shops. 

His father, he says, was a very easy-going, socia- 
ble, popular man, whereas his mother, Doris, was 
a different kettle of fish altogether. In a recent biog- 
raphy Ken’s younger brother, Michael, was quoted 
as saying that Doris was an alcoholic, an unhappy, 
temperamental woman who spent a lot of time in 
her bedroom drinking gin. 

Ken, however, refutes this hotly. “It’s just not 
true. My brother fantasised it all Why? I don’t 
know. 1 am not very dose to him, as you have prob- 
ably gathered. My mother was a much less happy 
character t han my father. Sbe was more tense, more 
nervous, more argumentative and had fewer friends. 
And perhaps, after we left home, site did drink more 
than was good for her ... but not an alcoholic, no." 
Does he think she was a depressive then? “She was 
just quite complicated.” Did she ever receive psy- 
chiatric help? “Not that I can recall no ” 

Whatever, Kenneth junior was exceptionally 
clever. He could read well before school age. At 
school be was always top in pretty much everything. 

However, his parents being bright but not well- 
educated, there were never any books about the 
place. So, instead, he took to reading then Daily Mail 
from front to back every day. At an age when you 
and I were still pushing peas up our noses, he could 
tell you who was in the Cabinet and what bills were 
due to be heard. 

At 11, be won a scholarship to a public school 
then went on to Cambridge to study law. Here, be 
finned up his political beliefs - became chairman 
of the Cambridge Conservative Association and ah 
that — and met Gillian, his wife-to-be. He thinks they 
met at a barbecue held on Midsummer Common. 
He thinks they might have gone “to something 
French and grainy at the cinema” on their first date. 
He can’t remember exactly. Ken's never much cared 
for detail He’s always been a doer, not a thinker. 
V/henever his driver used to ask him which boxes 



Master showman, Ken Clarke: 1 wotfd sta llte to be Prirrre MHstec Who knows wftatis going to happen fa tte next few years?* Glynn Griffiths 


he wanted to take home that night, he would say: 
“Oh, any two.” He never read the Maastricht Treaty 
because he couldn't be bothered. He was always a 
quick master of briefs, but never a diligent one. 

G illian Clarke is a medieval historian who is 
very clever, by all accounts. Anyway, I tell him 
She has always, struck me as a fabulous sort. 
Unlike other minister’s wives, she’s never gone 
in for the John Frieda hair-dos and little 
Windsmoor or Jaeger suits, has she? No, she most 
certainly hasn’t, he cries. “She doesn’t dye her hair. 
She’s not interested in clothes. If she came down 
one morning in haute couture, I would be seriously 
worried about her.” Neither, he continues, have 
ever succumbed to any of that Colour Me Beauti- 
ful nonsense. “During the election 1 was accused 
of having been to see an image consultant because 
my hairlooked different Well the only thing dif- 
ferent about it was that Td washed it" 

Anyway, he was first elected an MP in 1970, 
when he must have thought: “Right Fm on my 
way to being PM now.” Although, of course, he 
wasn’t. He wasn't even on his way to leading the 
party, although it hasn't been much of a party to 
lead as of late, has it? Unfortunately, be can't 
argue with that, he says. It was, he reckons. Mar- 


garet’s departure foDowed by the Danish refer- 
endum and then Black Wednesday which did 
them in. “The Euroscepticism, which had previ- 
ously been quite subdued, suddenly leapt into life. 
The Eurosceptic revolt destroyed the Govern- 
ment.” He could, he says, well understand 
Labour’s victory. 

Trouble is, we're all going to come to regret it, 
or so he insists: “I like Tbny Blair. 1 rate him. 1 think 
he’s very able. But I tell my European friends, 
‘don’t expect any heroics from Tony Blair.’ I don’t 
know what he’s going to be like when the going gets 
tough. Gordon has already taken some tough deci- 
sions, yes. But, unfortunately, they were the wrong 
decisions." 

How did be rate John Major? I ask. “He bad all 
the qualities of charm and Usability and being 
human, but no luck. He really was the unluckiest 
PM this century. How could we have predicted cows 
suddenly getting this bizarre disease?” Or the 
Hamiltons turning out to be not only a disgrace, 
but a whinnying disgrace. “1 think they were, per- 
haps, a little noisier than was wise.” Or Jonathan 
Aitken doing what he did? “I know him well I like 
him. But I don’t for the life of me understand what 
he thought be was doing.” 

With regard to the leadership contest I say what 


I think many people believe, that he probably 
talked a good game right up until his Faustian pact 
with John Redwood, a pact that looked the oppo- 
site of wise. 

Wise didn’t come into it, be replies. “Firstly, It 
was essential I was onhr two votes ahead at the end 
of the second ballot. The decision was in the bands 
of the 36 Redwood support ere.” 

But, even if you’d pulled it off, you and John 
couldn’t have seriously made it work, could you? 
“Yes! Yes! We could have. We didn’t need to do any- 
thing other than agree that the single currency was 
an open question. We both believed we could 
reunite the party. But then his supporters took off. 

“Apart from Tfcresa Gorman. She voted for me 
and wrote me a nice note afterwards.” Have he and 
Gillian had her round to supper yet, as away of say- 
ing thanks? “Ah. No." 

Ken and GQlian are off to California for tbe sum- 
mer. She likes botany. He likes bird-watching. 
They’ll travel about a bit, stopping in places which 
give “good botany and good birds”. 

Ah. I say, so you like the wife to scrabble about 
in shrubs at your feet while you gaze importantly 
into the sky? “Precisely," he whoops, well- 
pleased. Is Ken just a showman? Perhaps. But it’s 
a terrific show. 
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does seem a little unreal even to me. Bart of this is 
that there has always been at feast 1,000 miles between 

us and also that Iowa itself can seem pretty unreal 

(even if ycwvterebcm there). For instance, the entire 

state is lakl out on a grid plan and so ft is i»t unusua 

to come across, say, 159th street in the middle of 
nowhere. 1 was last in Iowa five years ago for my 
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I do mean straight) across the state, listening tothe 
radio. The. big news item of the day was a kerbside 
lawnmower theft. “If you know anything about this, 

please (foamtacttlte pohee,” the anncHmce - empha- 
sised before breaking off for that day’s recipe. _ _ 
This tinre I drove north, following the Mfesiaapm 
River, through a green Grant Wboa landscape, and 
tried to imagine what the place looked like in my 
grandmother’s mmA She is now 95 and was bora 
and raised, courted and married here. She lived 
through the Depression and two world wars and 
had four chikfren,12 grahdchildreti and even more 
great-granddiildren. It’sbeen a good life and I sus- 
pect (though she would never say) that she has been 
waiting to die for some time. 



Ann Treneman 


Seeing her was a shock, not because she has 
changed but because the older she gets the younger 
I feel She is tiny, ultra-feminine and sharp as a tack. 
Next to her I am suddenly a hulking teenager. I cer- 
tainly am not a single mother of two who is in 


charge of everything from packed lunches to neg- 
ative equity. “Drink your milk up!” my grand- 
mother exclaims over lunch and for a moment I 
feel exactly like my teenage daughter must when 
I say the same thing to her. 

Isn’t ft strange how little we know about our own 
families? I spend my life interviewing other peo- 
ple and yet I know only snippets of my own grand- 
mother's long life. Now I know a bit more because 
she has written up some of her memories. They 
start, as she did, in 1901 “My father was a former, 
he loved the prairie. His favourite flower was the 
goldenrod. My mother was a dressmaker and a 
musician." Her childhood was another world: a 
.place of barefoot summers and of catching frogs, 
a time when you got one present at Christmas and 
grandparents came to visit in a one-horse shay and 
used a buffalo robe to keep out the cold. 

When she was five she and her sister were walk- 
ing (he one mile home from school one day when 
the strangest contraption came down the road. 
ran into the cornfield, hid ourselves and watched, 
in awe. This was the first time I saw an auto.” There 


was a family cow, hundreds of chickens and a bar- 
rel of butchered hog on the back porch for the long 
winter. “When mother wanted some meat, she 
would have to take a pick, pty the meat loose, thaw 
it out.” She writes of hitching up the hoise to go 
to her high school graduation in the middle of a 
scarlet fever outbreak and of the curfews and fruit 
punch parties of teaching college. At 19 she took 
her first job in a one-room country schoolhouse. 
So far the memoirs stop at 1924 and I can only hope 
for more. 

I look over at her as we drive to dinner. Could 
she get any lighter? In comparison, the car door 
seems impossibly heavy. She is unsteady on her feet 
and perhaps one day she will just float away. I am 
thinking these thoughts as we at in a car park, wait- 
ing for another car to move. “Oh, honk your horn. 
Honki This is ridiculous," she fumes. Road rage 
in deepest Iowa seems a little unreal, but then 
again, so does being a granddaughter. Thank «od 
that car moved and I didn’t have to honk. “ 

Dinah Had is on holiday 
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The problem with Parliament. 


T he week when politicians go on 
their no doubt richly deserved 
summer holidays is just the week 
to take a look at how well we are 
served by the Palace of Westminster. 
Why? Because the judgments of politi- 
cians themselves on the matter are 
very often worst of all: better for us to 
discuss the subject quietly, in their col- 
lective absence, and hope that they can 
be persuaded when they return to view 
their ingrown world from the outside. 

Here are a couple of cases in point. 
Ann Taylor, Labour’s Leader of the 
Commons, told yesterday's Sunday 
Telegraph that she thinks possible 
reforms to Commons procedure might 
include swipe card voting, time allo- 
cations, and - wait for it — applause for 
speeches and well-made points. 

Swipe cards, and better organised 
debating time, more socially amenable 
hours, and so on, are all welcome 
improvements in their way. But happy 
clappy Commons? No. Up with that 
we should not put Ms Taylor was a lit- 
tle hesitant, admitting that too much 
clapping might not be a good idea: 
which means, presumably, that the 
whips would advise MPs in advance of 
those occasions when spontaneous 
outbursts are appropriate. 

All this nonsense stems from a 
large crowd of new New Labour MPs 
coming in and feeling frustrated that 
they are not allowed to leap about and 
cheer when Mr Blair arrives at the 


despatch box, as if Noel and Liam 
have just walked on stage, but must 
instead wave their order papers and 
shout “hear, hear”. Well, they need to 
learn that the Commons is neither a 
political rally, nor a pop concert, even 
though they might enjoy either of 
those alternatives more. It is a debat- 
ing chamber, and to the extent that the 
rules keep it that way, the rules should 
be kept. 

Then up pops the cheerful visage of 
the Conservative leader with more 
nonsense, this time of the Opposition 
variety. He alleges that New Labour 
is a “control freak" government which 
is in danger of “marginalising" Par- 
liament. In fact, the problem is so seri- 
ous that it poses a long-term threat to 
the health of our democracy. 

William Hague's evidence for this 
malign cancer, already rotting away 
our body politic before it has even bad 
a chance to do a spot of post-election 
sunbathing, is that the new govern- 
ment is over-using the guillotine (cut- 
ting short debate on Bills), reducing 
Question Time, and talking to people 
in focus groups outside the House. 
Now Mr Hague is a young man, but 
not so young that he cannot recall that 
the Tories were recently in power for 
a very long time, and were superbly 
well practised in all the arts of tram- 
pling on Parliament's sensibilities, 
abusing executive power, ignoring the 
real wishes of the populace, dismis- 
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sively mistreating their own back- 
benchers, and regarding the official 
Opposition as beneath contempt and 
not really worth bothering to answer 
at all. 

Indeed, some might say that the 
Thatcher government was especially 
prone to presuming itself a one-party 
state. Two words are a complete 
answer to Tory complaints that Par- 
liament is being ignored, and democ- 
racy at risk: the words are “poll”, and 
“tax”, in that order. Frankly, if Mrs 
Thatcher had had the wit to attend the 
odd focus group or two she might have 
leamt something about what people 


really thought about her version of 
democracy - but then, that phase of 
Ibiy government was concerned with 
vanguardism, which is famously not 
very interested in what the people feel, 
only what they can be made to do. It 
might also be worth recalling that 
every major social Bill In that parlia- 
ment was guillotined, along with all 
the major public utility privatisations. 
In fact this government is being rather 
fairer with die guillotine, by announc- 
ing well in advance when it intends to 
use it, which was not the Tory practice. 

No - the real problem ties some- 
where between Mr Hague's confected 


indignation and the inevitable shock 
of new Labour MPs discovering that 
Parliament was not created yesterday. 
The real problem with Parliament is 
that no one in this government seems 
able to articulate quite what it’s for, 
other than to keep telling Labour MPs 
to be “disciplined”, and berate anyone 
who declines to sign up to New Dawn 
optimism. 

So far as die Commons is con- 
cerned, a lot of this agonising is merely 
the consequence of Labour winning 
such a dominant majority. But the 
truth is that Parliament does haw a 
problem, and it is the other house - the 
House of Lords. Mr Blair swung a few 
friendly faces from among his business 
world friends into ermine only last Fri- 
day. Funny, really, when you think that 
New Labour is supposed to be in 
favour of democratising the second 
chamber. Or is it? The truth is, apart 
from being opposed to the hereditary’ 
principle, no one really knows what Mr 
Blair intends to do with the Lords. We 
are told that he is lining up working 
peers ready to prevent the hereditary 
Tories from frustrating any central 
part of his programme. Fine - but 
surely that cannot be it? Were we not 
promised more radical reform? What 
shape might it take? The answer is 
important, because it will tell us bow 
open Blairism really is to having its 
policies more or less objectively scru- 
tinised and revised in a separate cham- 


ber. and not by placemen, ate* 
knows what the people think about 
updating incidental Commons pre^c 
dS^?Probably they barely careBut 

we shouldnotclap this government too 

loudly until we see it start to modernise 
the parliamentary system itself. 

Draw your own 

conclusions 

I s this another triumph for the “rav 
seven-year-old could do better 
school of art criticism? Most of ^ 
Gogh’s paintings may be fakes, bait the 
famous pictures in the world turn out 
not to be by the attributed artist, and 
now we come across the phenomenon 
of Renaissance deniaL The Renais- 
sance, it seems, did not happen when 
and where we thought it did. Sure, a 
bunch of Italians got the hang of per- 
spective and drawing realistic people 
around 1300, but it wasn't Giotto who 
started it all with the Assisi frescoes. Or 
so says Bruno Zanardi, the restorer 
who has worked on them for the past 
10 years. He says they were painted by ( 
three other artists who learned their 
craft in Rome, not Florence. This is a 
big historical debunking job, if true, and 
the arguments are persuasive. So, if 
you're headed for Tuscany, learn these 
names: Cavallini, Rusuti and Torriti. 


■ LETTERS TO THE EDITOR - 


Radio 3 
sharpens its 
schedule 

Sin The proposals which the 
Controller of Radio 3 and his team 
announced last month are just that: 
proposals, which are currently the 
subject of discussion with 
programme producers around the 
country. From these discussions 
and the programme offers that are 
received during the autumn will 
come the final programmes which 
will be communicated to the 
listeners with all the means at our 
disposal. 

Behind Lhe proposals, and James 
Boyle's proposals for Radio 4 (“It's 
a longer Today for you and your 
Radio 4 listeners”, 31 July) lies a 
thorough and meticulous review of 
BBC Radio which started last 
autumn. The basis of that review 
was the views of our listeners, our 
programme makers and a 
sophisticated understanding of the 
changes in society which affect how 
people listen to radio. 

Our commitment to Radio 3 as a 
provider of classical music in a rich 
cultural context is unchanged, as is 
the commitment to over half its 
music output being live or specially 
recorded. We entirely agree with 
Bayan Northcott (Tabloid: “Core 
values”. 1 AugusL) that Radio 3 is 
vital “as a funder of orchestras, as a 
commissioner of new works, as 
major focus and patron of the 
classical music life of this country”, 
it will remain so for the future. 

But Radio 3 listeners themselves 
tell us that its schedule does not 
always match their listening 
requirements and. despite some 
changes, it is still difficult for them 
Lo know when to find the 
programmes they want. Radio 3 is 
entirely right in wanting to clarify 
and sharpen its schedule, so that 
both existing and potential listeners 
can find their way around it more 
easily. I am confident that the 
developments Radio 3 has 
proposed will enable the network 
to have a continuing, central place 
in the cultural life of the UK. 
MATTHEW BANNISTER 
Director BBC Radio 
BBC 

London W1 

Sir: Further to Bayan Northcott 's 
article “Core values” ( 1 August), 
listening to classical music is one of 
the greatest pleasures in my life. 

BuC as one who has received no 
formal music education, I am 
aware that my appreciation of the 
full riches of music is severely 
limited by a lack of technical 
knowledge of instruments and 
playing techniques, and of 
composition in all its aspects. 

My interest in classical music 
owes a great deal to Antony 
Hopkins's programme “Listening 
to Music”: I was strongly reminded 
of the role of such informal 

presentations in educating. 

inspiring and eventually 
“capturing" naive listeners, by a 
recent limiting dissection and re- 
assembly of Petrushka on Radio 3. 
So, Nicholas Kenyon, please 
remember that access without 
exposition is a lost cause. 

FRANK FAHY 
Southampton. Hampshire 

Sir: Apropos of Bayan Nortbcott's , 
article about Radio 3 there are 
many of us who have been suffering 
from a hidden agenda for 
and I don't mean merely shifting 
“Composer of the Week" from its 
traditional slot to a time when _ 
honourable men are about their 
lawful affairs. 

f am referring to composers 
who do not conform to the joint 



prejudices of the BBC music es- 
tablishment and in the absence of 
competent management, highly 
developed skills of self-promotion, 
or an international reputation, 
□ever get a bearing on the air; the 
only way a composer can make a 
career in this country. 

Effectively the BBC is the sole 
custodian of contemporary music 
and, as the beneficiary of public 
funds, it has a duty to the public of 
which it is in total dereliction. 
JAMES STEVENS 
Composer 
London NW7 


Scrutiny of 
police deaths 

Sin I am somewhat surprised at 
Raju Bbatt's attack on the way in 
which the deaths of Shiji Lapite 


'Brienwere 
Death in custody 
j”, 29 July), 
led for His Honour 
DC to examine the 
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d of scrutiny. I 
quality of 



Richard O’Brien 
ffidavits to the 


no 



ighout our 12 
we have pressed 
to the police 
i but have always 


emphasised that in the majority of 
cases the standard of investigation 
is high. Death in custody 
investigations are invariably 
supervised by a member of this 
independent authority. 

PETER MOORHOUSE 
Chairman 

Police Complaints Authority 
London SW1 

PVC: no place 
in the future 

Sir I write to address some of the 
points made by Francis Evans 
regarding the toxicity of PVC a 
material proposed for the 
Millennium Dome (Letters, 30 
July). 

The Commonwealth Scientific 
Industrial Research Oiganisation 
(CSIRO) are not the only 
organisation to compare PVC with 
other materials. A far more 
authoritative comparative study 
published by the Danish 
Environmental Protection Agency 
found a number of alternatives to be 
preferable after considering lhe full 
PVC life-cycle. Their conclusions 
were based upon considerations of 
not only the parent material but of 

the additives commoniy used in the 
final products. 

There are well-founded concerns 
about the use of PVC in blood 
transfusion products because of the 
release of phthalate plasticisers; the 
phtfaalaleDINP that Mr Evans 

describes as “safe” has a wide range 

of potential adverse effects. It 
consequently carries warning 


labelling requirements under the 
EU Hazardous Substance Directive. 
Indeed, concerns about the possible 
toxic effects of phtfaalates in general 

have led the Danish government to 
initiate moves to phase out the use 
of such PVC 

The CSIRO repor^and 
Professor Christopher Rappe 
consider only emissions of dioxins 
to the atmosphere. PVC 
manufacture generates dioxins 
predominantly jo solid process 
wastes. Much evidence suggests 
that the presence of PVC m 
feedstocks may also be responsible 
for the substantial dioxin emissions 
known to result from waste 
disposal/incineration processes and 
from scrap metal smelting. 

Every assertion that PVC is 
harmless can be counterbalanced 
by legitimate concerns, supported 
by scientific evidence. Generation 
of dioxin-contaminated wastes, the 
use of toxic additives, toxic fumes 
produced in fires, lack of 
recydabilify: all these 
considerations contributed to the 
decision by the Austrian Supreme 
Court to uphold Greenpeace's 
right to describe PVC as an 
“environmental poison”, in the 
face of strenuous objections by 
PVC manufacturing concerns’. 

Francis Evans’ defence of his 
product is quite understandable, 
but the environment in the next 
millennium would be better served | 
by recognition that PVC can play i 

no part m the sustainable society 
en wooed for the future. 

RUTH STRINGER 
Greenpeace Research Laboratories 
Exeter Devon 


Saddled with 
a son’s debt 

Sin I share Agnes Carrey’s 
sentiments (Ihbloid; “The cost of 
Dealing”, 31 July). 

My heart sinks as I think of our 
financial future. My husband is a 
vicar and I work part-time at our 
local supermarket. This way we 
1 make ends meet and consider we 
have a reasonable standard of 
living. 

We currently have one child 
still at school (our daughter earns 
her living as a dental nurse) and 
he will almost certainly be worthy 
of a place at university in due 
course. 

How can we sit back and watch 
our son saddle himself with a debt 
of maybe £12,000 in order to go 
through university? We strive to 
keep out of debt. My husband was 
only ordained after declaring that 
he had no outstanding debts— a 
legal req uiremeu L 

It is a truly terrible thing to owe 
money without any certain means 
of repaying it, and to legislate so 
that this becomes the expectation 
of our young people is, to my mind, 
ethically wrong. 

I know that we shall be able to 
make little financial difference to 
our son's debt load if he goes to 
university. He should go - he is 
gifted and will have a real 
contribution to make in his 
generation. 

But at what price? 

Mrs VTV1ENNE LEYLAND 
Wilienhail, 

West Midlands 


■ Post letters to Letters to the Editor, and include a daytime telephone number. Fax: 01 71-293 2056; 
e-mail: lettas@independenLco.uk. E-mail corespondents are asked to give a postal address. Letters may be 
edited for length and clarity. We regret we are unable to acknowledge unpublished letters. 


Catholics learn 
by experience 

Sir Andrew Brown's article. “A 
hypocritical church desperate for 
priests" (2 August), may describe 
the Catholic diocese of Dallas at 
some time in the past But his claim 
that the Catholic Church as a whole 
is “not facing facts” seems unfair. 

The typical British Catholic 
diocese where I worked in clergy 
selection for 40 years always look 
the greatest care in selecting 
candidates for training. We made 
detailed enquiries about the 
background of each candidate, 
more especially those who applied 
later in life. In recent years, we 
introduced psychological screening 
of each applicant. On occasion, we 
would not ordain a student if we 
were uncertain about his suitability. 
Moreover, even if it meant that we 
would have insufficient priests for 
future years, we were never 
“prepared to take almost anyone 
on board". The fact that every 
Catholic diocese in Britain is, and 
will be, short of priests shows how 
unlikely it is that we were alone in 
taking this care over selection and 
ordination. 

The Catholic Bishops of 
England and Wiles have certainly 
faced the facts. Once child abuse by 
clergy began to be discovered 
elsewhere, we started work on our 
common policy which, amongst 
other things, involves each diocese 
working closely with the local child 
protection units. Far from not 
facing the facts, we have shown 
ourselves lo be always ready to 
learn by experience. 

HUGH LINDSAY 

Bishop of Hexham and Newcastle 

<1974-1992 ) 

Grangc-over-Sands. Cumbria 


Making mischief 
with Africa 

Sir Typical Attempts are being 
made’ yet again to link Africa with a 
disease which first appeared 
outside the continent (report, 1 
August). 

I disagree with your claim that 
the origins of BSE may be found in 
herds of the African plains. 
Curiously enough you never 
demonstrated that the African 
animals in question actually had 
the disease; only that they can calch 
i L Therefore your conclusion that 
the origin of BSE may lie in the 
import of meat and bonemeal from 
South Africa. Namibia and 
Botswana between 1970 and 1980 
remains questionable. 

We await publication of detailed 
statistics of the number of people 
suffering from Creutzfeldt-Jakob 
disease m the African countries in 
question. Until that and other 
evidence are collected, associating 
Africa with BSE would seem at best 
mischievous. 

NUMO NOTSE AMARTEY 
Director 

The African Foundation 
London E5 


Sir The unpleasant tittle box on 
your front page ( 1 August) 
outlining dread diseases which 
originated in Africa verges on the 
racist, although admittedly Africa 
was the source of the single 
greatest threat to the future of the 
planet. Homo sapiens . 

TIMOTHY BLAKE 
London JV4 

Good natured 
Mr Lawrence 

Sir Grateful though I am for Polly 
Toynbee's kind words (“The 
committee wakes — to loud debate, 
we hope”, 31 July), I think she has 
been most unfair to my 
predecessor as Chairman of the 
Home Affairs Select Committee. 
Ivan Lawrence. 

He is neither “florid in 
complexion” nor “limited in brain". 
On the contrary, as friend and foe 
alike will acknowledge, he has a 
very sharp intellect, an enormous 
capacity for work, an excellent 
sense of humour and is remarkably 
good natured. 

We didn't always see eye to eye, 
but i certainly respected him. 
CHRIS MULL1N MP 
(Sunderland South. Lab ) 

House of Commons 
London SIVJ 


f’ 


Rising price ^ 
of fridges 

Sir The Government’s 
pronouncements on the price of 
electrical goods will not make a 
ha p orth of difference to the 
consumer (“Consumers win in the 
price ware”, 31 July). 

We have been wanting to 
replace our 20-year old German 
mage-freezer, but have been 
putting off the expenditure while it 
stiU works in the hope that the 
strong pound would bring the 
price down. 

Thday my wife happened to call 
at the retailer from whom we 
intended to buy its replacement, 
also German and, incidentally, 

hardly changed in its design. She 

bought it there and then. Because 
tomorrow the price is going not 4* 
down but up, by about 125 percent 
- a natural tree-market response to 
demand, one suspects. 

BJNOKTH 
Cobham , . 

Surrey 
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for Lone Parents has been 

2Li ^ning at eight 
local centres. This is Cardiff 

motbeT '* 

to talk about work. The foi- 
lowing letter landed on her 
doormat unexpectedly a 
week ago: -Dear Janet 
Hayes, I am your Personal 
Adviser for a new service - 
the New Deal for Lone Par* 
ents. I am writing to you as 
your youngest child is now 
at school. 1 wDl offer you 
help and advice to find a 
job. Getting a job really 
does offer a better future 
for you and your children, 
and 1 am here to help you 
get one ... .“ yj 

. Janet began claiming 
income support a year ago 
when she broke up, vio- 
lently, with James's father, 
turning up penniless at a 
women's refuge. Sitting 
down with her new adviser 
at the computer, together 
they calculate how much 
she would end up with if she 
took a job. Like most other new arrivals here 
she has no idea what she’d get on Family 
Credit. It’s a fiendishly complicated sum - 
hardly surprising that those on benefit haven’t 
a clue, lost in a maze of bureaucracy that even 
If I 13 ® ^* e baffled sometimes. Famil y Credit 
. f I® the benefit that tops up the income of low 
earners, to ensure it’s always worth their while 
to take even a low-paid job, rather than stay- 
ing unemployed on Income Support. 

The computer says that if she got a job for 
25 hours a week at £3.75 an hour, Janet would 
be £45.50 a week better off than she is now. 
She is astonished and delighted. “I though t I’d 
be maybe £15 better off, not worth it really. 
That’s what everyone says. I never expected 
it to work out like this " The word-of-mouth 
among single mothers about work is pretty 
negative, something the New Deal team 
hopes will change as mare mothers come in 
and spread a different word. 

Everyone in this office wanted to work on 
the New Deal and a missionary zeal gleams 
in their eyes. “I’m so enthusiastic about it, 1 
bore everyone rigidl” Linda B adman, the pro- 
ject manager says. “People come in and you 
can change their lives. It’s marvellous, it 
really is." Tbday they are celebrating their first 
client’s first day at work, only nine days since 
they sent out the letters. 

There are 4,000 single mothers with school 
age children in this area - half a million nation- 
wide. Letters have gone out to the first 10 per 
cent randomly selected, but they are not 
obliged to respond, for this is voluntary. The 
manager reckons some 20 per cent of these 
have answered so far. She wonders how to 
reach the non-responders, and is sending out 
her advisers to proselytize in local communi- 
ties. “If only we can reach them to explain 
what’s on offer - training courses and plenty 
of jobs. We can help to find child care, tell 
them about the child care disregard amount 
and bow it works.” 

Next in was Edith, a nervous middle-aged • 
Irish woman, trembling tike a leaf. Her 
youngest child was now 14, and when she got 
the letter she thought she was in trouble. “I 
took one look at it and it gave me such a fright, 

I put it aside,” she said. Like most other ben- 
efit claimants, she had only the vaguest idea 
of the rules. 

Her adviser reassured her she was under no 
obligation to work: lone parents are not reg- 
istered- unemployed or designated as Job 
Seekers. Years ago, Edith says, she used to be 
a care assistant m an old people’s home and 
she liked it a lot - no shortage of jobs there. 



Polly 

Toynbee 

Most single 
mothers are 
lonely and do 
want jobs, but 
the financial 
incentives are 
not good 
enough 


When the calculation was 
made, she found she'd be 
£50 belter off for a 40-hour 
week and she was amazed. 
“I though l it’d only be 
around £10 above my ben- 
efit," she said. *TU be skip- 
ping down the road when I 
gel out of this place. 1 
always realty liked work so 
there’ll be no stopping me 
now!" it may not be much 
per hour, but si ace her child 
was older and she liked the 
work, another £50 seemed 
lo her well worthwhile. She 
left Linda and the other 
advisers beaming from ear 
to ear. 

AO this seems too good to 
be true. And in a sense it is. 
For the next client brought 
with her a draft of chill air 
lo cool the enthusiasm. 
Maggie was bright, ener- 
getic and liked working. 
She’d been in and out of 
jobs over the last six years 
since her son was born. 
“Oh, I know* all about Fam- 
ily Credit because I’ve been 
on it before, so 1 know how 
the sums work out," she 
said. She can only work 25 
hours a week, as she does- 
n’t want anyone else col- 
lecting her son from school. 

She has a high rent and 
lives several miles out. so 
bus fares arc expensive. On 
ftmfly Credit her child gets 
no free school meals, so 
that’s another £5 JO to find, plus her own 
lunches at work. She’d also have to pay her 
council lax. So although the figures look good 
on paper at first, from her experience of the 
real cost of working she reckons she’d only end 
up with about £25 more for her 25 hours: £1 
an hour doesn’t look as enticing to her as it 
did to Edith. What’s more, the Chancellor 
implemented a particularly savage, self-defeat- 
ing cut when he axed the Lone Parent Bene- 
fit. As from next April, all these calculations 
will be minus another £6 - which hardly helps 
the New Deal. Some mothers may drop out 
of jobs they dislike when they discover what 
Maggie has already found about the extra costs 
of work. 

Money, though, is not the whole story. Mag- 
gie said she still wanted to work, so long as it 
was a job she really enjoyed: her last one had 
been hell. “J wani-to get out of the house," she 
said and left with a sheaf of details for jobs she 
might like. Most single mothers are lonely and 
do want jobs. If they can only get some main- 
tenance from their child’s father, the sums sud- 
denly look very much rosier. 

As it is, the current financial incentives are 
not good enough. Everything to do with ben- 
efit calculation is a nightmare of complexity: 
myriad benefits, each designed to act as spurs 
to this or that desired behaviour, are wasted, 
since virtually no one understands them. 
Even here, where the advisers are exception- 
ally good, no one could quite explain how the 
child care disregard worked. The DSS head 
office scuttled away perplexed to try to find 
out when l phoned, as confused as the rest. 
Suffice to say that disregards are very com- 
plicated, so that when they say there's a £60 
disregard for child pare for working single 
mothers, that is not £60 in their band to spend, 
but only a maximum of £42 (No, don’t ask.) 
Family Credit itself is a niggardly benefit, 
which is rapidly withdrawn as yon earn more. 
It urgently needs to be made raj more gener- 
ous - if. that is, we seriously intend to give 
more money to the poor. 

Nonetheless, the New Deal is going have a 
terrific galv anising effect on thousands of sin- 
gle parents, neglected until now. It is a pro- 
ject that is all carrot and no stick. Moth era 
expressed astonished gratitude that so much 
help was available. It left roe wondering 
whether welfare to work for young people 
would engender a similar rush of grateful 
enthusiasm if it were to adopt this voluntary 
principle. The New Deal may prove that good 
word-of-mouth is a lot more effective than a 
resented big stick. 


Not all that interests 
is of ‘public interest’ 


JohnRerrtoul 


O f course there is a 
“public interest” 
argument for pub- 
lishing the fact of 
Robin Cook’s affair 
with his assistant: the public are 
interested. Let us admit that we 
are intrigued by the fact that 
the Foreign Secretary is leaving 
his wife and that we want 
(within limits) to know more. 
But is it a scandal? Do we hove 
a right to know because Mr 
Cook has done something 
wrong? Of course not. 

Not even the News of the 
World, which specialises in lame 
excuses for its prurience, could 
dream one up this lime. With 
David Mellor’s affair with 
Antonia de Sancha it was that 
(he then Secretary of Slate for 
National Heritage would be 
"too tired" to perform bis min- 
isterial duties. But with Mr 
Cook iLs leader-writer simply 
gave up. "This is not an occa- 
sion lo question Mr Cook s 
suitability to perform as For- 
eign Secretary - a job he is 
doing with distinction." the 
paper opines. So why is the 
story important enough for the 
front page? Because U was 
"unwise" of Mr Cook to “pur- 
sue a clandestine affair" when 
he must have known his con- 
duct - “private and public" - 
would be subjected to a “high 
degree of scrutiny" (especially 
by the News of the World). 
Besides, there had been 
“rumours" about his private 
life. Which “docs leave a ques- 
tion mark over his handling of 
a problem that was bound to 
become public in the fullness of 
time." It docs no such thin^: all 
it does is ask again a familiar 
series of questions about the 
responsibilities of the press, 
the right of privacy and the 
morals of public figures. 

But just because they are 
familiar, does not mean they arc 
easy to answer. It was interest- 
ing, for example, that the News 
of the World made no attempt to 
justify printing pictures of 
Gaynor Regan, Mr Cook's 
House of Commons assistant, 
on the grounds of hypocrisy 
that were used so often to hound 
Conservative ministers. How- 
ever, the fact that Mr Cook has 
□ever moralised about the farn- 
did not hold \he Mail on Sun- 
bath. It used Mr Cook’s 
announcement as an excuse to 
wheel out a story which had 
already appeared as a diary 
item and give it new promi- 
nence. Under the headline 
“Family Values?” the Moil 
reported Mr Cook’s split along- 
side the feet that Jonathan Pow- 
ell, the Prime Minister's chief of 
staff who is separated from his 
wife, and his girlfriend Sarah 
Helm, the Independent's Brus- 
sels correspondent, are expect- 
ing a baby. The implication 
being that fee two marital break- 
ups somehow undermine Tony 
Blair’s daim to present Labour 
as the “party of the family". 

Certainty it is true that Mr 
Blair’s rhetoric of the need for 
“strong families" as the build- 
ing block of strong communi- 
ties sails rather close to the 
wind of traditionalist Tory 
teaching about the sanctity of 
the family. That was the pur- 
pose of -it: to reclaim main- 
stream values for Labour. And 
he has said that it is better, 
other things being equal, for 
children to be brought up by 
two parents rather than one. 
This was widely interpreted as 
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being hostile to lone parents 
and censorious about marital 
breakdown, but it was populist 
rather than reactionary. Most 
people in this country, includ- 
ing most lone parents, would 
probably agree that two caring 
parents would be better than 
one; but they recognise that the 
ideal is not always possible and 
that it can be difficult, if not 
impossible, to apportion blame. 
Mr Blair has always been res- 
olutely unjudgemental about 
individual circumstances. 
“While in an ideal world all 
marriages would be lasting, the 
truth is these situations do 
arise." said a Downing Street 
statement yesterday. 

Where the Conservatives got 
into trouble was wife their own 
grassroots traditionalists, who 
took “Back to Basics" to mean 
all sorts of things not intended 
by John Major, himself a toler- 
ant liberal whose views on such 
matters are hard to distinguish 
from Mr Blair's. Even Mar- 
garet Thatcher herself, who bad 
married a divorced man, was 
never as personally censorious 
as painted. But she had been 
forced to make her favourite, 
Cecil Parkinson, resign because 
he had behaved badly. The fact 
that he fathered a child by his 
Commons assistant and then 
abandoned her did not neces- 
sarily make him a bad Secretary 
of State for Trade and Industry, 


but it did not endear his char- 
acter to the general public, 
which matters in a democracy. 

The Tories' attempt yester- 
day to accuse Labour of douNe 
standards because of a leaflet 
al racking Lord Parkinson in 
the Uxbridge by-election was 
feeble. All the leaflet said, 
under the headline “Same Old 
Tories, Same Old Faces", was 
that he was “forced to resign 
due to Government’s embar- 
rassment at revelations of his 
indiscretion under Mrs 
Thatcher 14yeara ago”. He did 
embarrass his government. Mr 
Cook has dol 

Mr Cook has not behaved 
badly. His sons are grown up. 
And he did the right thing in 
speaking to the cameras rather 
than issuing a written statement 
and providing awkward footage 
of his dash from front door to car 
door. Which raises the question 
of media harassment Of course, 
in Mr Blair’s “ideal world", it 
would have been better if Mr 
and Mrs Cook could have made 
a quiet announcement of their 
separation at a time of their 
choosing, rather than be forced 
into distressing private conver- 
sations because freelance pho- 
tographers had been hanging 
around outside a Pimlico flat 
And it would have been better 
if it bad been reported factually 
and soberly - although BBC 
Radio went too far in relegating 


it to fee eighth item and not . 
mentioning Ms Regan. 

But this does not constitute 
a case for a law of privacy for 
public figures. It would be 
wrong for journalists to be for- 
bidden to report that the For- 
eign Secretary was having an 
affair with his secretary, just 
because he wanted it kept 
secret Last week the Lord 
Chancellor, Derry Irvine, 
dropped an interesting hint. 
He suggested that it would be 
better for Parliament to debate 
the issue and pass a Privacy Act. 
rather than allow judges to 
make up the law as they inter- 


preted the European Conven- 
tion on Human Rights. But if 
Parliament lays down the law, 
there will be a strong tempta- 
tion for MPs to protect them- 
selves. This might distract from 
the fact that there is a case for 
a privacy law to protect so- 
called “ordinary" citizens from 
some of the excesses of the 
tabloid press, or at least to 
redress the awesome imbal- 
ance of power between them. 

But, in yesterday’s case, 
while we may not approve of 
what the News of the World has 
done, we have to concede its 
right to do it. 
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Am I hallucinating? This is a dream job 



L ast week the Government ity to n»te I^in testy 

with drix? In the end I couldn’t fit all my 
CV on the king-sized Rizla but I sent 
it off anyway and hoped for the besL 

i. ..mibH tVif* mmTM»ritirtn time 


- an “exceptional” individual with 
strong powers of inflnerae and the 
ability to communicate with people. 

Tb be honest I baven’i.seen a job 
which would suit me more since I 
replied to the newspaper advertise- 
ment looking for MI5 agents (TM 
turned me down unfortunatety - I 
told them my real age. mad they 
agreed with Oscar Wilde that a 
woman who would tell you feat could 
never be trusted).... 

Loads! of people were- put on 
because they thought Wfltiazn Bur- 

rougfaswouldinevftabtygctitbutfeen 

X wasattracted to the perks of the job 

- direct access to the Prime Minister, 
or ganisin g' drugs policy and a salary 
to be negotiated dependent on your 
qualifications (reading between fee 
ifoes, it’s presumably how much your 
habit costs you per week). And, of 
course, on the status front a drugs 
^rkah^pamgtohoQngstepPp 
from a drugs baron, isn’t she? ’ 

But Which qualities would per- 
suade the Government to let me 

become fee-drugs Czarina? My ab3- 


It seemed fee competition was 
going to be pretty tough. Whiting for 
my interview, I ended up squashed 
between Will Self and Sherlock 
Holmes, which wasn’t pleasant but 
fee only other free seat was next to 
Pablo Escobar and not even Timothy 

Leary realty fancied feaL - ; 

A harrassed-looking woman put 
her head round fee door. “Sony 
we’re running slightly late - 1 don’t 
quite know where fee tune’s gone. 
Does anyone have a problem?? 

I put up my hand. “Yes. Would Sir 
Whiter Raleigh please pul out feat 
filthy pipe? Some of us can hardly 
breathe m here," I said. 

“1 don’t quite see what the point of 
discovering tobacco is if you can’t 
smoke it in peace. Honestly the polit- 
ically correct lobby are ^eiywhere 
these days,” grumbled Raleigh, unth- • 
drawing to a comer lo tiy tospeakto 
an incoherent Hunter S Tompson. 
Then Noel and Liam Gallagher 



Glenda 

Cooper 

started fighting again and Keith 
Richards had to break it up. Someone 
began singing Ebcneezer Goode out 
loud but stopped abruptly when Pablo 
remarked it gave him a headache. 

“So what qualities do you think you 
could bring to fee job?" I asked, tum- 
.iu«T to Samuel Taylor Coleridge, who 
~was ostentationsty flicking through his 
6wn collected works. 

" “Extensive knowledge of the drugs 


field," he said loftily. “And I would fell 
into fee category of being both heavy- 
weight and high profile." 

“Well if you ask me, it would be 
better if fee man from Porlock had 
disturbed you 10 minutes earlier and 
we hadn’t had to listen any of that 
boring Kubla Khan rubbish at all," 
said Thomas De Quincey rather nas- 
tily. “What on earfe were you on fee 
day you carried on droning about feat 
blasted albatross?" 

Coleridge stuck his tongue out 
and retired in a huff, not even allow- 
ing Bob Mariey to calm him down 
wife a quick spliff 

“If anyone knows how to solve a 
complex problem wife a co-ordinated 
approach, it would be one of fee most 
famous detectives of all time” butted 
in Sherlock Holmes, who then 
sneezed all over me for the fifth time. 
I silently passed him a hanky. 

“I dunk 1 just like this idea of 
reporting directly to fee Prime Min- 
ister, - 1 said. Tt gives one a real feel- 
ing of power." Will Self turned pale 
at those words and bolted off to the 
loo yet again. Poor boy, he must have 
been really nervous. 

The door opened and a downcast 


Bfll Clinton walked ouL “Tm sorry Mr 
President," said the barrassed 
woman. “But we did specify that we 
are looking for people who have 
direct experience of the drugs field.” 

She called me in. “And whai 
attracts you to the role of drugs Cza- 
rina?" said one of fee board. 

“WelL" I replied. “I think I’d begin 
by focusing more on fee Czarina 
side. I presume you are looking for 
someone with fee ability to think 
they’re divine, to live in luxury while 
thousands of peasants starve around 
(hem, and to have no idea that an 
October revolution is about to take 
place. Oh, and I’ve got a real thing 
about monks - 

“Well, we’re realty more inter- 
ested in bow you’d stop people tak- 
ing drugs,” interrupted another. 

“Yon want me lo slop people tak- 
ing drugs?" I repeated stupefied. 
“But why call il a ‘drugs Czar’?” Then 
tight dawned. “I get il. You want lots 
of ineffectual statements which no 
one lakes any notice of and I'll cany 
fee can at fee end of fee day. Just 
don't call me Anastasia, OK?" 

Miles Kington is on holiday. 
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obituaries / gazette 


William Burroughs 





It mav be some lime before ihe 


literary reputation of William 
Burroughs Ends its proper place 
in the 20th<entuiy pantheon of 
creative writers. 

As a writer Burroughs was 
above all an artist endowed with 
prophetic powers, much mflu- 


tbrough his association witi 
jBrion Gyrin, a one-time mem- 
ber of the original surrealist 
group of painters, who died in 
1986. Bora Gym Burroughs de- 
veloped the concept of fold-in 
and cut-up writing, whereby the 
random putting-together of lines 
by the author with lines from se- 
lected texts by others and chance 
newspaper cuttings would bring 
a totally new text into existence. 
This would then be consciously 
edited until the author was sat- 
isfied with the result. 

Like Marcel Duchamp and 
John Cage. Burroughs experi- 
mented with what chance 
brought together and genuine- 
ly believed that in this way he 
could make things happen in life 
through magic. He cited a plane 
crash that he had exactly de- 
scribed in a text written at the 
lime it happened. 

In the lute 1940s, Burroughs 
joined up with the poets who lat- 
er became known as •'Beat” - 
Jack Ke rouse. Alien Ginsberg. 
Harold Norse and Neal Cassidy 
- and they assumed a lifestyle 
largely based on sex, drugs, al- 
cohol and fast-food, while crit- 
icising the American ethic of 
acquisition and work. During 
the Iasi two decades Ginsberg 
has emerged as their major 
poet and Burroughs the major 
fiction writer. Burroughs was al- 
ways more remote and private 
than the others and only' Gins- 
berg. who helped edit The 
Nuked Lunch (1959). and 
Gysin, whom Burroughs met 
much later in Tangier, can he 
said to have in any way influ- 
enced him. but not much in his 
subject matter, which came 
largely from Ihe gangster films 
of his adolescence and other 
American writers. 

As with James Joyce, one of 
his literary heroes, there is sharp 
critical division as to Burroughs’s 
merits as a writer, even for the 
majority of his work which is not 
experimental in a mechanical 


sense. Burroughs used the ex- 
perience of his drug addiction, 
from which he was cured in 1958 
before starting to write, to cre- 
ate a world of his own, the sub- 
culture of the junkie.' which 
became his metaphor for mod- 
em life (though Junkie: Confes- 
sions of an Unredeemed Drug 
Addict was published under the 
pseudonym of William Lee in 
1953). He saw the modern world 
as a constant battle between 
those with a lust to control and 
exploit and those resisting them, 
(he freedom fighters, depicted by 
him in various romantic guises, 
such as the “wild boys” in the 
book of that title, or fish-boys 
from another planet, or the 
young pirates of Cities of the Fed 
Night (19S1). 

His erotic and obscene ma- 
terial has an obsessive character 
and has repelled many readers 
and critics. 'When Dead Fingers 
Talk, an amalgam of The Naked 
Lunch, The Soft Machine ( 1961) 
and The Ticket that Exploded 
(1962), was first published in 
1963, it received such a long hos- 
tile review in the Times Literary 
Supplement that a 14-week cor- 
respondence followed. with hun- 
dreds of letters agreeing or 
disagreeing with the review. The 
correspondence ran to four 
pages in some issues, and was re- 
puted to have significantly in- 
creased the circulation. 

Burroughs was bom in 1914 
in St Louis. Missouri, and was 
educated at Los Alamos Ranch 
School in New Mexico before 
attending Harvard, where he 
graduated in English Literature 
in 1936. After some travel, he 
relumed to study psychology 
and then took a variety* of jobs 
which afforded him material for 
his future writing. These in- 
cluded stints as a private de- 
tective, bartender, exterminator 
of cockroaches, factory and of- 
fice worker, advertising copy- 
writer and newspaper reporter. 
In 1945 he married a woman 
who shared his interest in 
firearms, Joan Vollmer: they* 
would shoot apples off each oth- 
er's heads, and this resulted in 
her death in Mexico, where they* 
had moved in 1949. He was re- 
leased after three days with a 
homily from the judge. 

Already* involved in drugs. 



Prophetic powers: Burroughs noticed much about life and the human condition that other people do not see Photograph: John Minahan 


Burroughs explored the South 
American jangle for the drug 
yage, and then in 1954 moved to 
Tangier in Morocco, where his 
addiction grew while he lived on 
remittances sent to him by his 
family. After four years the 
money ran out and he'foced des- 
titution. He took the next plane 
to London with the proceeds of 
his final cheque and put himself 
into the hands of Dr John Dent, 
who cured him with the apo- 
morphine treatment. Moving 
to Paris, he started to write The 


Naked Lunch , part of which first 
appeared in trie magazine Big 


Table - started by the editors of 
the Chicago Review , after the 
university had dosed the mag- 
azine in horror at the proposed 
Burroughs issue. He then of- 
fered the manuscript to Maurice 
Girodias of Olympia Press who 
published it in 1959. 

The Naked Lunch , his mas- 
terpiece, was not written in any 


particular order. Sections were 
simply picked up from the floor 
or out of the drawer, put to- 
gether as they came to hand and 
published that way. M raring sec- 
tions ended up in other books. 
Alter the mid- Sixties his writ- 
ings received attention from 
publishers" editors who applied 
continuity and discipline to his 
manuscripts; thereafter his nov- 
els read nwreaxtvtmtionaify and 
contain fewer shocks and surpris- 
es: a little of the brittleness and 
brilliance disappeared as a result. 

In 1962 1 organised a Writers 
Conference for the Edinburgh 
Festival and invited Burroughs 
to attend. His exposition of his 
cut-up method of writing, “let- 
ling words go free”, was widely 
reported in the press and his in- 
ternational reputation can be 
dated from that occasion. 

Burroughs moved to London 
in 1965 and remained there for 
eight years until VAT became 


such a nuisance to him that he 
moved first to New York and, 
a decade later, to Lawrence, 
Kansas, not too far from his 
birthplace, to write m a little 
frame house and look after a 
growing family of cats. He 
would occasionally give lec- 
tures and go on reading tours, 
but he preferred his work to any 
other activity and his life varied 
little wherever he lived. 

Burroughs was at his best in 
satire. He understood his char- 
acters well and imitated them 
convincingly when reacting in 
public. His favourite targets were 
politicians, greedy buanessmen, 
doctors and scientists indifferent 
to the consequences of their 
human experiments, nigger-hat- 
ing white Southerners, super- 
salesmen, and those involved in 
the drug trade as pushers, de- 
tectives and addicts, as well as 
Thirties- type gangsters and the 
stoc k characters of the old West. 


In essence he was an adven- 
ture novelist - sometimes ap- 
pearing to be writing for very 
young audiences - but his nar- 
ratives suddenly veer off at a 
tangent to get inside the private 
thoughts of a character or in- 
vestigate a passing fantasy. Sev- 
eral pages later he will return 
to his mam narrative. His use 
of Swiftian morality*, advocat- 
ing evQ in order to attract at- 
tention to it. was genuine 
enough, but not entirely with- 
out schadenfreiuie. 

His later novels build on the 
mythology of the earlier ones, 
but have a sequential story line. 
Cities of the Red Night is about 
a plague in the form of a rash 
that chives its victims to sexual 
frenzy before it kills them. It con- 
tains some extraordinary bizarre 
and picaresque episodes in what 
is bascally a detective story with 
romantic and Bosdrian scenes. 
The Place of Dead Roads (1963), 


winch followed it, is, but for the 
introduction of nine traveiand 
other preoccupations, a flag 
conventional nesero now. inc 
later work does not contain the 
visceral humour that makes Hie 
Naked Lunch so memorable. 
Burroughs’ humour surfaces 
mainly in his exchanges of cfca- 
togue between those planning 
some new outrage on unsus- 
pecting humanity, or m the 
heightened caricature-like^ vi- 
gnettes where he shows the log- 
ical consequences of some 
modern jBstinaxmsaidprac&xs. 

Burroughs’ inv entiveness was 
a cross between Swift and Sade: 

he created people, places and 
situations that get beneath our 
conscious critical awareness 

andwork through our gut emo- 
tions and nerve endings. Inter- 
zone (1989), an imaginary 
country and one of his greatest 
c reations, has all the worst fea- 
tures of both Communism and 
Pfl pjtafjsm which are carica- 
tured mercilessly. He reports on 
the conferences of politicians or 
scientists in a way that reve als 
the total corruption and disre- 
gard for human values of those 
attending. 

The expressionistic, exag- 
gerated speeches ring only too 
true: one hears in them the 
smooth reassurances that the 
authorities give us today. His 
blue film sequences and frenetic 
orgy scenes demonstrate , 
through the titillation they ex- 
cite in the reader, the connec- 
tions between our sexual drive 
and our cruelty*. 

If The Naked Lunch is a cau- 
tionary tract against capital pun- 
ishment as the author has often 
d aimed, it is also a book that en- 
ables the reader to find in him- 
self characteristics that be might 
never have suspected he pos- 
sessed. Homosexuals are not 
spared either Burroughs, ho- 
mosexual himself (and the au- 
thor of Queer, 1985), could be as 
wickedly cruel about gays and 
gay life as about corrupt politi- 
cians, mad doctors and trigger- 
happy sheriffs- It is not surprising 
that he evokes strong passions 
and hostility in many quarters. 

In all his work there is an el- 
ement of science fiction and it is 
science fiction writers that he has 
perhaps most influenced. Many 


of his creations are ? 

creatures from another plancL 

butusuaifysatirisemonstiv^ 

his most experimental now ™ 
ihe one in whit* he most de\5> 
oped the cut-up, Wthnw* 
ojqtte, is also the nearest to 
pure science fiction. 

He was often careless about 

grammar, syntax and spelling, 
partly because he followed the 
vernacular as used by his dur- 
adds, but bis style is neverthe- 
less stirringly original and by no 
means naive. It was content that 
interested him and once he start- 
ed to be published bycoDuntip 
rial publishers he submrtlei/ 
without Direction to con gnerna l 
editing. Itwastheactofwntmg 
he enjoyed and he took htt le m - 

teresi in going over old work- 

His European reputation 
was great, especially in France 
and Germany. There will always 
be disagreement over his mer- 
its as a writer, but probably not 
over his importance as a sem- 
inal influence with a special and 
enlightening view of the world. 
Like Swift, he was a moralist 
tom between horror and gmi, 
whose message comes instinc- 
tively out of his perception. Bur- 
roughs noticed much abpW 
life and the human conditkm|' 
that other people do- not see*? 

In his collected essays. The 
Adding Machine ( 1985), he ex- 
pounded his theories on time, 
chance, magic, human motiva- 
tion, sexuality and humour, of- 
ten moving into fictional 
passages (like long asides in iris 
novels) to illustrate the point 
His gift for a telling phrase bw 
left behind an armoury of apbo- . 
risms that help to open our eyes 
the kind of the world we ifl- 




to 


habit, and they will be increas- 
ingly quoted. Ultimately he 
may become one of the few writ- 
ers of our time who have helped 
to change the world by ebang- - 
ing our perception of iL 

John Colder 


William Seward Burro _ 
writer bom St Louis. Missouri 
February 1914: twice m 
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1997 
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Alec Kitson 


There is the true story of two 
lads, in charge of a horse and 
cart, clanking the cobbles and 
delivering the milk to the more 
prosperous citizens of Edin- 
burgh Morningside in Ihe ear- 
ly 19411s. Their names: .Alec 
Kitson. 4(1 years later to be 
Chairman of ihe Labour Pam* 
Conference, as Deputy Gener- 
al Secretary of the Transport 
and General Workers Union: 
and one Sean Connery, by that 
time known the world over as 
James Bond or 007. 

When I asked him. “Alec, 
whatever did happen to that 
horse?", he replied. “H'mm. 
Connery and I knew all about 
animal welfare, long before 
there was any lobby on animal 
rights at the Labour Party con- 
ference or anywhere else. You 
can take it (hat that horse and 
all our horses were extremely 
well cared for and I b ed a hap- 
py life with us. As usual. I was 
before my time!” 

Indeed, in many matters, 
Kitson was before his time. 
The notion put around that Kit- 
son and some of his contem- 
porary trade union leaders were 
out of Jurassic Park is ludicrous 
and unfair. Ancient Labour 
they may have been, but ancient 
Labour had values, passionate 


beliefs in right and wrong, and 
an enormous interest in the 
world beyond Britain and Eu- 
rope. My memory of Kitson 
above all others is the work that 
he did year in and year out for 
the International Committee of 
the Labour Party. He was a 
close colleague of the late 
Dame Judith Hart and was the 
driving force behind many of 
Hart's reforms to change the na- 
ture of aid to be focused on the 
poor rather than generalised. 

He was a genuine champion 
of civil rights when liberties 
were suppressed. As Chairman 
of the Parliamentary Labour 
Party Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee in 1975-76. 1 accompanied 
him on numerous delegations to 
support the cause of President 
Salvador Allcnde in Chile. 
Those who went with him, like 
Ron Hayward, the General Sec- 
retary* of the Labour Party, and 
shadow ministers such as Peter 
Shore, were struck by how much 
he knew about the detail not 
only of Chile but of Nicaragua 
and other heart-rending situa- 
tions. For example. Lord Car- 
rington. then Foreign Secretary, 
(old me how impressed he had 
been with Kitson *s advocacy of 
causes on which they disagreed. 

Few people in Britain had 


such an intimate knowledge of 
the Soviet Union. Together 
with Jenny Little, the long- 
serving International Secretary 
of the Labour Party. Kitson built 
up contacts around the world 
hugely to the benefit of Britain, 
as leaders of those nations who 
had been befriended by him 
grew into power. 

Kitson was bom of a family 
involved in the transport and 
mining industries at Kirknew- 
toa in the Midlothian coalfield. 
Leaving school at 14. he drove 
a horse and cart and, as soon as 
he was of an age to complete a 
driving test, became a lorry 
driver. This was a reserved oc- 
cupation during the Second 
World War. As soon as the war 
ended, at the young age of 24, 
he became a junior offiaal with 
the old and proud Scottish 
Horse and Motormen’s Union. 

I first met him in 1962 when 
there were problems at the 
British Motor Corporation's 
truck and tractor division at 
Bathgate involving delivery men. 
Whereas other unions were a bit 
light-hearted about going on 
strike, Kitson was careful to 
consult his members and reflect 
their view that they did not wish 
to lose money unnecessarily. 
Throughout bis life, Kitson was 
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contemptuous of futile rhetoric, 
especially by those who would 
not be disadvantaged while caus- 
ing others to lose wages. 

Although it was inevitable 
that the Scottish Horse and 
Motonnen should, for their own 
advantage, join up with the then 
mighty Transport and General 
Workers’ Umon, it was said at 
the time (hat the merger was all 
about Kitson's wider ambitions. 
Indeed, the rumour went that he 
had been promised succesion to 
the leadership of the entire 
Transport and General Workers’ 
Union itself. My enquiries sug- 
gest that no such undertaking 
was ever in fact given. 


He became, in 1966, Chair- 
man of the Scottish Trades 
Union Congress. Mick McGa- 
hey, the miners’ leader , said of 
him, “Alec Kitson. along with 
Jimmy Jarvie, Bill Tveedie and 
Jimnty Milne, transformed the 
Scottish TUG He was a fervent 
supporter of Scottish devolu- 
tion, very much the child of that 
STUC.” More than any other 
trade union leader of his gen- 
eration, Kitson played a central 
role on the National Executive 
Committee of the Labour Par- 
ty. chairing not only the Inter- 
national Committee, but at 
one time or another the then 
important Horae Policy Com- 
mittee, the Finance and Gen- 
eral Purposes Committee and 
the organisational sub- 
committee of the party. I used 
to see bim late at night on the 
Edinburgh aircraft with a huge 
canvas rucksack on his back full 
of papers. He was a dynamo, 
and yet on the plane was often 
slumped up fast asleep. The 
ability to cat-nap, he claimed, 
was one of his great strengths- 
as a trade union leader. But his 
real strength was that he was an 
extremely skilful and con- 
structive negotiator. 

In 1977, Kitson and Moss 
Evans contested the General 


Secretaryship of the Transport 
and General Workers' Union. 
Evans, who bad represented the 
motor industry in the ration, told 
me “Kitson was an exceptional- 
ly good colleague and very, very 
loyal I never experienced, despite 
all the difficulties of the late 1970S 
and ear ty 1980s, any reproach 
from a man who had come sec- 
ond to me in an election". 

Evans recalled that Kitson 
had been marvellous during the 
road haulage dispute which pre- 
ceded the winter of discontent 
of 1978-79. “I only saw Kitson 
really angry on one occasion. 
That was in December 1978 
when be thought that he had an 
agreement between the em- 
ployers and the union on the 
critical matter of the strike of the 
lorry drivers in oil distribution. 
He came back to me absolute- 
ly livid that the agreement had 
been scuppered, as he per- 
ceived it, by Bill Rodgers, then 
James Callaghan ’s Transport 
Secretary." Kitson held to the 
end of his life that, had be been 
allowed try the Government to 
go snap on this agreement, that 
the whole winter of discontent 
would not have occurred. 

Perhaps the high peak of 
Kitson’s career was the 1981 
Labour Party conference and 


the ferocious battle between 
Touv Benn and Denis Healey for 
the’ non-position of Deputy 
Leader of the Party. Despite his 
natural inclinations as a man of 
the left Kitson was fastidious- 
ly neutraL as Chairman. Kitson, 
with his cheerfully bossy “you's 
get back - I called you's over 
there" was a treat. The only of- 
fence he really gave was to the 
women, some of whom he called 
ty the Scots word of endearment 
“hen" - and told one delegate 
that it was time she went away 
and made the tea. In spite of ini- 
tial consternation and fury, at 
the end of the day upon the last 
Friday of conference, a group of 
formidable Labour ladies, led by 
the redoubtable Alice Mahon, 
now MP for Halifax, presented 
him with a teapot - a treasured 
possession. 

When he retired from the 
Transport and Genera! Work- 
ers at the age of 65. in 1986, Kit- 
son became Director of the 
Lothian Regional Transport 
Board and in 1990 its Chairman. 
As a local MP, I know at first 
hand that he did a stupendous 
job in giving us and the city of 
Edinburgh one of the best 
transport systems in the coun- 
try. Nor, on retirement, did he 
vegetate on national issues; for 


five years he was a prominent 
and influential member of the 
War On Want council. 

If the Labour Party now lias 
a huge Commons majority, 
those who are the beneficiaries 
should never forget that it was 
Alee Kitson and his contem- 
poraries. sustained by passion- 


ate beliefs as to what was right 
odfor 
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or wrong, and what was good] 
working people, who kept the 
Labour Party alive in the darlf 
and difficult days. The loss offus 
wife Annie some weeks ago, de- 
prived him of his great quality 
of battling. 

TamDatyeB 
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Alexander Harper Kitson, trade 
unionist: bom Kuknewton, Mid- 
lothian 21 October 1921: Gener- 
al Secretary, Scottish Horse and 
Motonnen s Union (later Com- 
mercial Motormen's Union ) 
1959-71; Chairman, Scottish 
TUC 1966, Treasurer 1974-81; As- 
sistant General Secretary, Trans- 
port and General Winters’ Union 
1971-80, Deputy General Secre- 
tary 1980416; Member cf National 
Executive Committee, Labour 
Forty 1980-86; Chairman of die : 
Labour Forty 1980-81; maim 4 . 
1942 Arm Brown McLeod {diriT 
1 997; two daughters); died Edin- 
burgh 2 August 1997. 
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Fela Kuti 


Fela Kuifs [amity circu instances 
marked him for distinction, 
though not necessarily as one of 
the earliest and voidest of 
Africa's handful of world- 
famous popular singers. The 
Ransome-Kuti family is a sort 
of Nigerian equivalent of the 
Foots or the Redgraves - in- 
tellectual, uncompromising and 
both of the establishment and 
against it at the same time. 

bid's father and grandfather 
were both eminent Christian 
churchmen and liturgical com- 
posers, and his mother was a pi- 
oneering African feminist, the 
first female holder of a Nigerian 
driving licence, and a visitor of 
Mao Tse-tung in China. One of 
Kulr’s brothers. Beko, a lawyer, 
is the leader of t he Nigerian de- 
mocratic opposition; a second, 
the doctor Koyc, served as 
health minister in the 1970s; 
while Wole Soyinka, the Nobel 
Literature laureate, is a cousin. 


Kuli’s introduction to music 
began in the most conservative 
way, studying composition and 
trumpet at the Trinity College 
of Music in London in the late 
1 950s, He began to absorb jazz 
and black American styles - 
James Brown was an important 
influence - to add to his knowl- 
edge of Yoruba traditional mu- 
sic and Ghanaian and Nigerian 
-highlife” style. He formed his 
first band, the Koola Lobitos. 
and played trumpet backing 
Soyinka, who was at Leeds 
University and composing songs 
in his spare time. 

In 1969 the Koola Lobitos 
toured the United States. Kuti 
immersed himself in the black 
:r politics of Malcolm X 
_ ! Cleaver and the Black 
Panthers, then in full bloom, and 
before long the Koola Lobitos, 
who had already been rechris- 
tened Nigeria 70, became Egypt 
70, a reflection of the new the- 


ory that Africa was the cradle 
of humanity and culture, with 
ancient Egypt a black rival to 
Aryan Greece, 

The classic 69 Los Angeles 
Sessions album, recorded rapid- 
ly on a shoestring before the 
tend was deported for working 
without work permits, opened 
in characteristically discursive 
form with a rambling spoken in- 
troduction before settling into 
its trademark mix of rich brass 
and heavy, multi-layered per- 
cussion — the drummer Tony 
Allen was of vital importance to 
the creative process. 

By the early Seventies Kuti 
was establishing a reputation -in 
Lagos, and recording prolifical- 
ly and successfully. His musical 
trademark was the rich mix he 


began to turn into robust criti- 
cism of the corruption and in- 
competence manifesting itself 
among African leaders as the in- 
dependence dream began to 
turn sour. 

In 1971, Kuti returned to 
London to record at EMI's 
Abbey Road studios, with pro- 
duction handled by the drummer 
Ginger Baker. Throughout the 
Seventies and Eighties, he so- 
lidified his reputation for musi- 
cal excitement, showmanship 
and outspokenness. His name 
transmuted to the more African 
Fela Anikalapu-Ruti and Egypt 


70 became Egypt 80. He set up 
a nightclub-cum-commune 


christened “Afro beat*, coupled 


hid tea 

with lyrics almost exclusively in 
either Yoruba or pidgin. 

His songs, always concerned 
with soda! and political issues. 


called the Kaiakuta Republic, in 
which he held court over a 
harem of women - in a much- 
publicised ceremony he simul- 
taneously married 27 of them — ’ 
and rased the smoking of igbo 
(Nigerian grass) to the status of 
rituaL His songwriting became 


more and more pointed as he 
lambasted the politicians, gen- 
erals and buanessmen be saw de- 
spoiling and oppressing Nigeria. 
A torrent ol colourful pidgin 
lyrics flowed from his pen -“Ex- 
pensive Shit”, “Zombie", “ITT 
(International Thief Thief)”, 
generally assumed to refer to 
Chief Moshood Abiola, the win- 
ner of Nigeria's most recent 
election, and “Beats of No Na- 
tion” (on the cover of which 
Margaret Thatcher was depict- 
ed as one of a trio of hyenas with 
Ronald Reagan and Hk Botha). 

By 1988 Kuti was aMe to pack 
Brixton Academy with a coali- 
tion of not only London Nige- 
rians and world music 
enthusiasts, but young Ja- 
maicans and soul, rap and hip 
hop fens, transfixed by the re- 
lentless trundling percussion 


white, strutting back and forth 
in front of his minutely drilled 
30-strong battalion, blowing 
saxophone solos and pausing for 
cigarettes between verses." 

fold's political views, ex- 
pounded to the press as he 
sprawled in underpants, joint 
in hand, attracted regular and 
violent reprisals from the 
Nigerian authorities. In 1977 
the Kalakuta Republic was 
sacked by a large police raid 
during which Kuti’s mother 
was pushed from a window, dy- 
ing afterwards from her in- 
juries. In 1985 Kuti served 20 
months in prison on a charge 


(trumped up. he insisted) of Il- 
legally exporting a small sum 
of foreign currency. Earlier 


of a huge 6ft log drum, the half- 
n fe 


dozen female singers, and the 
bare-chested Kuti, face painted 


this year, the Shrine, the dub 
which succeeded the Kalaku- 
ta Republic, received yet an- 
other major drugs squad 
visitation, with Kuti incarcer- 
ated for some days before be- 


ing released mysteriously with 
no charge. 

Though Kuti remained an 
enthusiastic provocateur till the 
end, he abandoned political 
commentary in disgust by the late 
Eighties, and turned instead to 
what be described as “spiritual- 
ity” -which entailed a study of 
the mystical processes underly- 
ing the ways of the world. His 
pronouncements remained just 
as colourful. A much-aired recent 
theory, characteristically unsup- 
ported by anything as mundane 
as evidence, concerned the pres- 
ence in Windsor Castle of a 
Yoruba ritual pot purloined by 
the explorer Mungo Park, the vi- 
brations from which were fo- 
menting global misfortrajes. 

He leaves a large and im- 
portant catalogue of records, 
and his son and musical heir 
Fenii at the helm of his own 
band, a flourishing live version 
of the sound Fela Kuti created. 
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Kutfc enthusiastic provocateur 


still unique, and still inworid 
demand. ‘ 

Philip Swee*? 


marriages 

trEG ELLAS / DRIVER: Mary Ttage*- 
Ik and Benedict Driver are delight- 
ed to announce that they were 
married on Saturday 2 August, al St 
Michael and Ah Angels Church. 
Pinhoe. 


Births, 
Marriages 
& Deaths 


8 August at I lam. Family flown only, 
please, donations if desired (o the 
British Heart Foundation. Enquiries 


to Lincoln Go-operative Funeral Ser- 
vice. 12 Portland St telephone 01522 


534971. 


deaths 


TARNELL: William John, law ofTan- 
C Yania and Malawi and latterly of 
Coinshonwch and Lincoln, on 30 July 


1997, in his S7ih year. Mucb-Iovcd 
bushand of Betty and loving father 
aod grandfather. Funeral Bepro alSt 
PcierVin-Eastgaie Church on Friday 


Aniwu mtHnenls for Gazette BIRTHS, 
MARRIAGES & DEATHS nay be sort 

in writing to ihe Gazette Editor; The ln- 

depeodenl, 1 Canada Square. Canary 
Wharf. London E14 5 D Lor telephoned 
to 0171-233 2012, and are charged at 
£fc$0 a line IVAT extra). 


Birthdays 

Hie Queen Mother, 97; Mr James 
Artmthnot MP, fanner government 
minister, 45; Vice-Admiral Sir Ritrick 
Bajdy. S3: Mr David Bedford, com- 
poser, bO; Mr Wiliam Cooper, nov- 
elist, 87; Dr Jack Cunningham MP, 
Ministerol Agriculture, Fisheries and 
Food, 58; Sir Rustam Feroze, gy- 
naecologist 77; Professor Hugh 
Freeman, psychiatrist, 68; Sir George 
Godber. farmer chairman. Health 


Education Council, 89; Miss 
Georgina Hale, access, 54; Mr Mar- 
tin Jarvis, actor, 56; Mr David Lange, 
former prime minister of New 
Zealand, 55; Mr Ian Newton, former 
Headmaster, Bedales School. 51; 
Mr John Spalding, former chief ex- 
ecutive. Halifax Building Society, 73: 
Mr Bowen Wells MP, 62; Sir Michael 
Weston, UK Permanent Represen- 
tative to Conference on Disarma- 
ment, Geneva, 60. 


Anniversaries 


sr i VP 

Fela Ransome-Kuti, musci * * j $ 1 
Abeokura, Nigeria i 

{ °ter 1938; died Lagos lAu^t ? 
1997. - 4 sg * 


Births: John Tfedcscant the Youneer 
horticulturist, 160S; Percy Bv«te 
Shelley, poet, 1792: Sir Hartvteud^ 
cr (MacLennan), comedian, 1870; Sir 
Osbert Lancaster, a nisi and writer 
1908. Deaths: Simon de MootforL 
^Pj^^WkdinbarLlea, 

Evesham, 1265; Hans Christian An- 
dersen. writer, 1875: Rov Herbert 
Thomson, Cist Baron Thomson of 
Fleet, newspaper publisher. 1976. On 


thk'dsy: Lard Wimtage founded the 
British Red Cross Society, 1870; 
Britain declared war on Germany, 
1914; Ttebitsch Lincoln, former 
British MP, was arrested for forgery 
in New York, 1915; the second bat- 
tle of the Marne ended, 1918; Kenya, 
the Sudan and British S omalilan d 
were invaded by Italy, 1940. Tbday is 
the Feast Day of St la, St John- 
Bapiisj VJanaey, St Molua or 
Lughaidh, St Serai 
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The o . n -Ddsal ; 


The Prirwn Royal, : £ 

lachiiflg Association, attends • Go*ai“ | xy 
M eel ms al THnim Un.» iJaMhO0B . *■ 


-“Wonaiion. attends a 
Meelmg at THniiy House, LWiWf® 
Service Engineering Daectora0c.'8Brt 
Ctws. Wc of WjghL 
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Changing of the Guard/. * '* . 

The Household Cavalry Mounted 1 ■ 

ment mounts the Queen's life®* 1 ®* i {Jh. * " ’ 
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No news is bad news for Pearson unless Scardino seizes 

MannM c«.j- _ n amiost l3St ycflf s ^ . . p^nt Group, expected 




fr-'-u:: 


Malone Scardino, Pearsons 
Teran chief executive, has a 
p 1 ^ epportunity to explain 

her nand plan today, a? she 

:=jtesaffte 

Pearson’s future. 1 

9?** growing impa- 

nom toe media conglomerate 
has affected the shire prii 
The sto<i soared on Ms Scardi- 

n os a rrival in January and, for 

a. rinee-month honeymoon pe- 
riod, remained at a reasonable 
level, but e new hovering wito- 
l‘ “ of its year low 

toiW^vk’-® P 08 ^ off *** 
791p high m the spring. 

Analysts estimate pre-tax 
profits of £43m-£48m, a fairly 
moctest increase on last year's 
p9.Sm, because of toe cosi of 
launching Channel 5 and an ex- 
ceptional credit in 1996. 

The figures are unlikely to 
exerte toe City unless accom- 
panied by news of sweeping 


a " d J*ifl changes. But Ms 
^araino insisted at her maiden 

°* financial results in March 
that she would not he bullied 
into announcing radical re- 
structuring and disposals. 

She may. however, make a 
concession by giving details of 
the sale of toe medical pub- 
lishing division. Pearson Pro- 
fessional confirmed in au 
internal memo that the future 
of the subsidiary was under re- 
yiew- Wolicrs Kluwer has made 
its interest known, but Pearson 
will want to ensure it realises 
up to £I00m from the sale. 

The real problem is that, 
even if Ms Scardino can be per- 
suaded to talk about toe med- 
ical disposal, ir Ls relatively 
small beer as is the promised 
divestment of toe indirect slake 
in BSkyB. 

What the market really 
wants is to see Madame Tus- 
saud, the waxworks tourist at- 
traction. or Pearson's 50 per 
cent slake in Lazard Brothers, 
toe merchant bank, put on the 


block. Ms Scardino has hinted 
in the past that she will not sell 
Pearson's television interests, 
indicating that the company will 
in future focus on specialist 
financial information products 
rather than mass consumer 
markets. 

There is mounting specula- 
tion that, as u result. Greg 
Dyke, who heads up Pearson's 
television operations, will ten- 
der his resignation shortly. 

The results are to he pre- 
sented at the swish new offices 
of Pearson Television, which in 
itself could prove contentious. 
The refurbishment of the of- 
fices, in Stephen Street, went 
vastly over budget, costing 
almost £40m instead of £15m 
as originally planned. Cynics 
arc muttering darkly that the 
excess harks back to the days 
of “old Pearson". 

The muiiercrs can hold out 
a little longer, say analysts, es- 
pecially as Ms Scardino has liad 
to deal with the unwanted and 
costly effects of the unautho- 



STOCK MARKET WEEK 


rised discounting scheme at 
Penguin, which reared its ugh- 
head shortly after Ms Seanli- 
no joined, and forced the com- 
pany to write off £100m. 


Pearson 


consumer tidys, a bevy ot mh» ~ Q f tetween £90m and 

whether the company- has ^^ ainlcrim profits. Mw- i 0 £99m this 
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That aside, followers of 
Pearson remain convinced that 
so long as it underperforms it 
remains a takeover target. So 
if Ms Scardino fails to extract 
the group's hidden value, 
someone eke will. 

The other heavyweight 
media stock reporting this 
week is Reed Elsesier. It's an- 
other case where, for analysts 
at least, no news is not neces- 
sarily good news. City folk 
would Tike to hear of Reed's 
progress in its bid for Knight 
Ridder Information. Some are 
hoping that Reed might tie up 
with Microsoft, with which it 
formed a strategic alliance ear- 
lier this year, to bid for the on- 
line data company. 

Others would like news id 


assBisss -asitrssas 

saasiagt 3 sfs&ssrs 

not rang to be immediately sha dow, though- hnnefn! of the an- 


forthcoming. , . . - 

More likely is some kmd of 
progress report on Reed s re- 
cent acquisitions such as <ne 
trade magazines outfiuCMtcai 
Business Group, and MW. 
Information Systems. a supplier 
of scientific information man- 
agement systems. 

One thing investors can bank 
on is a thorough report on the 
mischief created by the 
strength of sterling. ..... 

Reed warned in April that 
the strong pound would haw 
a “significant impact" on prof- 
its. Forecasts for pre-tax prof- 
it range from £41 Im to £44ora. 


tereS* IMS — - 

EftaJSSn 0320?. 

£2525m, compared with 

^mml996.Martofore- 

caasfor NatWest, whx± re- 
pons tomorrow, range firom 
& to £770m, against 
£302m last year. 

Profits of between £210m 
and £2 15m seem lfcejy at W»I- 


onion, me ~ 

of a difficult year for the Hard 
Rock Cafe. The market is, 
however, hopeful of the an- 
nouncement of plans for a 
share buy-back. 

Also on toe cards for next 
week is Zeneca, which is pen- 
cilled in for pre-tax profits of 
between £640m and £670m. by 

contrast with £61 1 m a year ear- 
lier. Meanwhile, toe market an- 
ticipates pre-tax operating 

profit of between £425m and 

£468m from Prudential, 
against £421 m last rime. Com- 

° 7-.i Tilr<>lu in re- 


iax profits of£l-21bn-*l- 
after last year's £l-29bn. 


last year. 
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‘Jobs upheaval ahead’ when knowledge workers take over 


Barrie Clement 

Labour Editor 


Financial institu lions face a 
massive shift in employment 
over the next two years with 
125.QU0 managers and clerical 
workers expected to lose their 
jobs, with the City of London 
the main beneGciaiy of a 
113.000 increase in jobs for 
“knowledge workers’’. 

A new report backed by the 
large financial institutions pre- 
dicts that while backroom staff 
are highly vulnerable to cut- 
backs. there will be fresh op- 


portunities for treasury, invest- 
ment and information technol- 
ogy specialists. 

Professor Amin Rajan, 
author of the study. Tomor- 
row 's People , argues that to sur- 
vive in an era of relentless 
competition, employees will be 
expected to think and behave as 
if they were self-employed. Staff 
will have to treat employers as 
a "customer” for their services, 
he believes. 

Based on his investigation of 
trerids in 350 organisations. 
Professor Rajan says the new 
jobs will go to those with higher 


education, ‘‘networking” skills, 
entrepreneurial flair and fee- 
earning capacity. The losers 
wQl be those in routine back of- 
fice jobs, especially those who 
' do not have skills to enable re- 
deployment within the firm. 
Hus is likely to mean nearly a 
third of the workforce in banks, 
building societies and insur- 
ance companies all over Britain 
being made redundant. 

They may not be able to re- 
locate to out-of-town “call cen- 
tres” which are increasingly 
drawing work away from back 
offices in urban areas. 


For such people, employers 
have not delivered the quid pro 
quo of flexible working - train- 
ing in transferable skills so that 
staff are employable elsewhere. 

Professor Rajan. however, 
believes that many employees 
lack the necessary foundation 
on which to base further train- 
ing. “They are the victims of an 
education system which puts un- 
due emphasis on knowledge and 
understanding, to the detri- 
ment of personal attributes 
such as resilience, initiative and 

judgement. 

“Those who have these at- 


tributes are thriving as evi- 
denced by ever-widening dif- 
ferentials. Those who don't, 
fall by the wayside. This is the 
AchiDes’ heel of the new flexi- 
bility,” says Professor Rajan, vis- 
iting professor at City Univer- 
sity Business School. 

The report, published by the 
London Human Resource 
Group and Focus Central Lon- 
don, a training and enterprise 
council, forecasts worsening 
shortages of knowledge work- 
ers. especially in the City where 
firms prefer to hire those who 
have already been trained. 


The 95-page document ar- 
gues that organisations in the 
sector are going through a 
period of “lean production” in 
which management has been 
de-layered and where the de- 
gree of labour flexibility is at a 
“medium” leveL 
After the turn of the centu- 
ry it contends there will be a 
period of “agile production” in 
which companies form alliances 
with suppliers and where labour 
flexibility wQl be high. It will be 
an era of “virtual” companies in 
which organisations will be 
stripped to the bone. Apart 


from their “core competences”, 
other services will be bought in. 

Professor Rajan doubts 
whether organisations have pre- 
pared employees for lean pro- 
duction. The new method needs 
to be communicated and justi- 
fied. 

“It has created a dimate of 
fear in which enterprise and ini- 
tiative are held back. Risk- 
aversion is rife.” 

He says the “promise of em- 
ployability” needs to be deliv- 
ered and the national education 
and i raining systems re-orient- 
ed to develop entrepreneurial 


skills. There should also be a 
publicly provided career coun- 
selling system for adults. 

“In some, creating a new 
mode of production is one 
thing. Achieving staff effec- 
tiveness in it is quite another. 
Their hopes, fears and aspira- 
tions need to be token into 
account Too much is cxpccit 1 
of them by the unforgivu^ 
marketplace." 

'Tomorrow's People', publish i\i 
by Create. 2 Holly HilL luiaJiall 
Lane, Soulhboroueh, Tunbridge 
Wells. TN4 OXD 


Telewest 
in early 
talks with 

NTL 


Cathy Newman 


NTL the US cable company, is 
trying to kick-start further con- 
solidation in the flagging UK 
cable industry by holding in- 
formal talks with Telewest Com- 
munications about a merger. 

Industry sources say NTL 
hopes to create a rival to the 
biggest cable company. Cable & 
Wireless Communications 
I CWC), which was formed from 
a £4.5bn four-way merger in 
April 

The approach to Telewest, 
which is being spearheaded by 
NTLs head. Barclay Knapp, is 
at a very early stage. But both 
of the companies involved ac- 
knowledge that further consol- 
idation is vital to revive the cable 
industry's fortunes. 

This is the second time in two 
mornhs that Telewest has been 
the subject of merger specula- 
tion. 

At the end of June, the com- 
pany was forced to play down 
comments by Telewest’s chair- 
man. Fred Vierra. that he could 
not rule out a merger with 
CWC. 

Sources said United News & 
Media was keen to get involved 
with Mr Knapp's plans, al- 
though no one at United was 
available for comment yester- 
day. United already has a busi- 
ness relationship with NTL 
through its link-up with S4C - 
the Welsh Channel 4 - to pro- 
vide services for the last re- 
maining digital terrestrial 
licence. 

The pair joined forces to bid 
for the licence, which carries the 
S4C and Channel 5 digital ser- 
vices but has half its capacity 
spare for new programming, 
alter losing out to British Dig- 
ital Broadcasting in the battle 
to win the three key digital ter- 
restrial licences. 

A spokesman for Telewest 
said last night: “We never com- 
ment on market rumours." 

A spokeswoman for NTL re- 
iterated that sentiment, but 
added: "We’ve made it very 
clear there will be further con- 
solidation and in time there will 
be three or four big cable com- 
panies." 

NTL has previously been 
the odd man out in the cable 
industry, going it alone where 
other companies have co-op- 
e ruled. 

Telewest and CWC jointly 
ordered set-lop boxes from 
General Instrument for the 
launch of digital cable television, 
but NTL was not involved. 

The cable companies have 
been under pressure to provide 
a more united front to improve 
ihe uptake of cable television 
services. 

At the Iasi count. Telewest 
had built 66 per cent of its net- 
work. and had passed 2.6 mil- 
lion homes, but only 550,000 of 
those took cable television. 

Around 720.000 homes used 
Telewest's telephone service, 
while roughly 430.000 sub- 
scribed to both television and 
telecoms services. 


Shareholders 
fear weak 
Hampel report 


Nigel Cope 

City Correspondent 


The Government wfll come 
under severe pressure to 
toughen up rules on corporate 
governance if the Hampel re- 
port, due to be published to- 
moTTUw. pulls its punches on key 
aspects of companies' respon- 
sibilities to their shareholders. 

One leading corporate gov- 
ernance consultancy says min- 
isters would be duty-bound to 
take further steps if the Ham- 
pel Committee, the successor to 
the Cadbury and Greenbury 
committees, failed to propose 
specific new guidelines. 

Its forthcoming report is ex- 
pected to disappoint share- 
holder groups by taking a 
general approach to issues such 
as requiring institutions to de- 
clare voting policies, reviewing 
the role of non-executive di- 
rectors and introducing a share- 
holder vote on directors’ pay. 

Anne Simpson, joint manag- 
ing director of Pire the corpo- 
rate governance consultancy, 
says the Government's decision 
is likely to depend on the reac- 
tion to the Hampel proposals. 

“If Hampel gels a resound- 
ing round of applause and peo- 
ple feel it has taken on the major 
issues then the Government 
will feel it is not worth re-in- 
venting the wheel. Bui if it 
doesn’t, then it would be an ab- 
dication of responsibility if the 


Government did not come for- 
ward,” she said. 

The Government has already 
pledged to set up another com- 
mittee of experts to consider 
corporate governance. Bui it is 
thought to favour self-regulation 
over new legislation. 

Corporate governance spe- 
cialists are concerned that the 
Hampel Committee seems 
ready to draw a line under the 
more specific proposals of the 
Cadbury and Greenbury com- 
mittees and adopt a more gen- 
eral. flexible approach. 

Some even expect a watering- 
down of some of the Cadbury 
principles and an easing of the 
burden on snail er and medium- 
sized companies. 

Sir Ronnie Hampel, the ICI 
chairman who heads the com- 
mittee, has already said he has 
no desire to produce “an earth- 
shattering report". Ms Simpson 
says: “I hope I am going to be 
pleasantly surprised.” 

Rrc wants City institutions to 
be required to publish their vot- 
ing policies and for them to have 
a duty to vote. 

It also wants pension -fund 
trustees and individual fund 
members to have the right to ask 
institutions how they voted on 
particular issues. It is keen for 
small and medium-sized busi- 
ness to be included in all the 
proposals so that a “level play- 
ing field" exists. 

The consultancy is particu- 


larly concerned about reports 
that the Hampel Committee wfll 
relax the regulatory burden on 
smaller companies. 

Ms Simpson said: “The issue 
of corporate governance is 
more important for smaller 
companies . If they are growing 
rapidly they will benefit from the 
experience of non-executive di- 
rectors.” 

Pirc is concerned that some 
medium-sized public compa- 
nies do not have any non-exec- 
utives. 

In its submission to the Ham- 
pel Committee it argued that, 
with smaller quoted compa- 
nies: "Investors are faced with 
relative illiquidity, a paucity of 
analyst ana media attention 
and perhaps founder share- 
holders and directors which, 
weights the Government’s bal- 
ance in favour of the internal 
players." 

Some corporate governance 
specialists have argued that if 
ihe requirements on smaller 
companies are eased, then their 
market valuations could suffer 
as investors would perceive 
them to be a higher nsk. 

The Hampel Committee was 
set up last year as the successor 
body to the Cadbury Commit- 
tee on corporate governance, 
which reported in 1992 and 
the Greenbury Committee, 
which was prompted by rows of 
executive pay, whose report 
was published in 1995. 



Sir Ronnie Hampel: His report on corporate governance, due tomorrow, is expected to be disappointing 


Economists warn of higher rates as multi-billion windfall spree benefits car makers, holiday firms - and dentists 


Spend, spend, spend 
to trigger increases 



Arthur Daleys gain 
from the domino effect 


Diane Coyle 

Economics Editor 


The consumer spending spree, 
fuelled by free shares from 
building societies converting 
into banks, could keep up the 
pressure for the Bank of Eng- 
land to raise interest rates well 
into the second half of this 
year, according to economists. 

The warnings come days be- 
fore the Bank's monetary pol- 
icy committee is thought likely 
to increase the cost of borrow- 
ing by another quarter-point to 
7 per cent. It meets on Wednes- 
day and Thursday. 

Slew calculations by David 
Walton at Goldman Sachs sug- 
gest that the consumer windfalls 
could have added up to £2bn to 
spending during the first half of 
this year. “This suggests (here 
is plenty of scope for retail sales 
to receive a further substantial 
boost during the second half of 
the year,” he writes. 


Anecdotal evidence suggests 
that spending on items such as 
foreign holidays and cars - nei- 
ther included in the official 
retail sales figures- has soared 
since June. 

Another expert warned yes- 
terday that interest rates should 
rise to 8 per cent to avoid an in- 
flationary boom, despite the 
punitive impact that would have 
on exporters. 

Chris Wright, economics di- 
rector of Barclays Bank, said: 
“On balance, the best chance of 
avoiding a more volatile growth 
and inflation cycle still seems to 
be to raise rates further." 

So far this year the flotations 
oa the stock market of Alliance 
& Leicester, Halifax. Wool- 
wich and Norwich Union have 
given millions of people free 
shares worth £22bn in total 
More than a fifth were sold im- 
mediately. 

It is impossible to be certain 
where this£4.5bn has gone. But 


comparing retail sales in the first 
half of this year to the level that 
would have been expected given 
rising incomes and falling un- 
employment, Mr Walton esti- 
mates that the extra boost has 
amounted to £800m. 

With retail sales accounting 
for only 40 per cent of consumer 
spending, this implies a £2ba 
boost to the total from the 
share windfalls so far. 

The rest will have been put 
into other forms of saving. The 
Building Societies Association 
reported the biggest monthly in- 
flow of deposits since 198(5 dur- 
ing June, and suggested this was 
caused by carpetbaggers look- 
ing for the next society to con- 
vert The inflow amounted to 
£1.8bn in June compared with 
£878m in May. 

Sales of PEPS and unit trusts 
also roared ahead, although 
the main high street banks re- 
ported that retail deposits in 
June rose by slightly less than 


the recent monthly average of 
£2.1 bn. 

A survey conducted for the 
British Retail Consortium sug- 
gested that eventually about a 
third of the bonanza shares, ex- 
pected toaddupto£35bnbythe 
end of 1997, would be soli 

Mr Walton estimates that if 
half of this amount were spent, 
and the rest saved, the direct 
boost to consumer spending 
would be £5.5bn. 

There could be an additional 
indirect effect from reductions 
in other forms of savings as a re- 
sult of bolding the new shares. 

According to the BRC survey. 


people are most likely to spend 
windfall money on holidays (33 
per cent;, new kitchens, bath- 
rooms and home improvements 
(20 per cent), household goods 
such as carpets and furniture (17 
percent) and cars (1 1 percent). 

In addition, more than one in 
eight said that they would use 
windfall receipts to pay off 
other debts. 

The second quarter of the 
year brought a sharp increase in 
theproportion of borrowers up 
to date with their payments on 
credit agreements, according to 
Equifax, the credit scoring 
agency. 


Hundreds of Arthur Daleys 
parading their wanes (mused car 
lots could be the biggest winners 
from building society windfalls, 
according to industry analysts 
who point to a domino effect 
feeding through to new car 
showrooms, writes Chris Gods- 
muk 

Car dealers are predicting 
record sales in this month's R- 
registration bonanza of more 
than half a million, but most are 
cautious about pinning it on 
building society win dfalls. Lex, 
one of the biggest dealer groups, 
said the greatest impact was on 
the used market, with bonus 
winners buying newer, more 
expensive, second-hand cars. 

The impact is thought to be 
one reason behind a steady 
rise in used car prices, though 
another, much longer-term con- 


tributor is that the care arc bet- 
ter put together and last longer. 
Because used prices generally 
are going up, some people trad- 
ing in their old care have been 
tempted to buy new ones for v ' . 
first time. 

Even without the windfall 
effect, the genera) hoost in con- 
sumer confidence means new 
car sales are likely to match or 
beat the peak of 5iXU 12 August 
registrations at the top of the 
last boom in 19S9. August last 
year was disappointing for the 
industry, with 479.000 P- 
registration sales. 

But windfall winners hoping 
to walk into dealers this week 
and order an R-registered car 
could be disappointed. Slocks 
of Audis. BMWs and even more 
mundane models have already 
been snapped up. 


Exotic and expensive 
locations in demand 


STOCK MARKETS 
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Holiday companies have seen 
an increase in demand since the 
windfall money started to flood 
into the economy with travel 
agencies detecting a trend to 
more exotic, expensive loca- 
tions, writes Nigel Cope. 

Airtours, Britain's second- 
largest tour operator, said book- 
ings for August holidays had 
been strong even though the 
company had increased prices 
by £ 20 across the board. 

Tim . Byrne, deputy group 
finance director, said: “We’ve 
also seen a very high pick-up in 
summer 1998 bookings, though 
whether we can link that to the 
windfalls, I don’t know." 

Long-haul holidays, to the 
Caribbean in particular, were 
selling well “People me trading 
up,” he added. 

Official figures show the price 


of package holidays increased 
5 per cent overall in June. First 
Choice confirmed a strong level 
of bookings but was more cau- 
tious about the windfall factor. 
“Many had pre-booked anyway 
so it is difficult to judge the 
windfall impact. But we are see- 
ing people who’ve had a sum- 
mer holiday asking themselves 
whether to take a winter holi- 
day as well,” the company said. 

Separately, it seems there is 
a surprise beneficiaty of the 
Woolwich and Halifax factor - 
dentists. Mr Byrne says a den- 
tist friend is snowed underwit- 
patients looking for bridge - 
work to be done. 

“They tell him it's not the son 
of thing they could normally 
spend that amount on. But as 
it is ‘money for nothing’ they are 
booking themselves in.” 
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Is the Asean growth miracle hitting the rocks? 
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Even if the recession 
spread to the whole of 
Asia... talk in the 
financial markets of 
large potential effects 
on the monetary 
policy, bonds or 
currencies in the 
developed economies 
seems misplaced’ 


‘ ,ftcn bwn duglu cabling en- 

nv,n^ U r^ S al l . hL * uw pcrfnr- 
aft L -rTnn, ui‘ ^ Avan especially 

u,lhc Wfikm iwvycaw 

aSd ^ f T morahs - ;,n «™ie 

ano currency itlsls has spread across the 

uf Sl,u,h As® (Thailand, 
ihic ^ u Phl,,p P incs and Indonesia), and 

and toJSlT-y* » China 

h-, Vl . us well. Some economists 

ainnimftJnh d ‘T wiu,ussi ng lh <-‘ he- 

d.mh. a ^ h en u of ,he Asian miracle. I 
,\ GlVcn Ihc appropriate policy re- 
FHms,. thecnM.scan he managed, and high 

rates of long-term grtwth u-iHqukkly resume. 

J?** *- f lhls crisis was 'riggered hv 
me Slowdown in export activiiv last year, and 

Sf*™ incrc:i *- s m local in- 

crcst rates wh ,ch have been needed to pro- 

- s £ ,n ‘■•urrencies trom sharp 
dupreciaiKtn. Fi ir several years before the on- 
Si.™ 1 ™* c y rr ‘“" nl crisis, there had been mas- 
sive capital account inflows into the Asean 
region from the rest of the world, re Heeling 
relatively easy global monetary conditions, 
anu the apparently secure prospects of very 
rapid.GOP growth across the region. 

In IWh. the capital account inflow front 
abroad amounted to 5 per cent of GDP in 
Indonesia 9 percent in Malaysia, 1 1 percent 
m the Philippines and 111 per cent in Thai- . 
land. As die graph shows, a large proporlkm. 
generally more than half, of these capital ae- I 
count inflows came in short-term categories | 
(rather than in long-term direct invest- 
ment). increasing the vulnerability of the re- 
gion to a subsequent sudden reversal. 

The allocation of these surging capital in- 
flows became a severe problem, with boom- 
ing asset prices, especially for real estate, 
becoming a common phenomenon. 

Faced with these difficulties, the central 
banks of the regions were unable to slow do- 


mestic activity by raising interest rales, for 
fear of attracting st ill greater capital inflows. 
Furthermore, the fiscal authorities generally 
si lied away front lightening fiscal conditions, 
mainly for political reasons. 

By the beginning of this year, it was be- 
coming clear to equity investors that the sit- 
uation was getting very risky, and the equity 
markets of the region began tn underperform 
the world market in arf extreme way. 

In retrospect, these collapses in equity 
prices served as a warning that the domes- 
tic imbalances in the Asean -4 had Iniuime 
quite severe, with dangerous build-ups of debt 
in some cases and extreme exposures of focal 
banking sectors to the risk of asset price col- 
lapses. made worse by currency depreciations 
which would increase the local currency value 
of foreign debt. 

Since the currency slide started in earnest 
a month ago, the depreciations against the 
dollar have been as follows - 8 per cent for 
the Philippine peso. 6 per cent for the In- 


I dunvsian rupiah, 4 per cent for the Malaysian 
{ ringgit, and 32 per cent for the 11101 baht. 

| Since the external debt harden of these 
economies is extremely high - generally 
! around 40-50 per cent of gross domestic prod- 
uct - these incipient devaluations obviously 
increased the financial vulnerability of the 
domestic private sectors, bank and non-bank 
alike. The appropriate polity response to this 
situation would seem relatively clear-cut. 
though that is not to say that the politics of 
implementing the necessary changes will be 
at all easy. The required policy changes are 
several-fold. 

First, confide nee must be restored to the 
currency markets, since in the absence of this 
there will be a further hufld-up of debt ratios, 
either through the impact of depreciating cur- 
rencies on external debt or through the 
impact of higher domestic interest rates on 
internal debt. Since the local currencies are 
not significantly overvalued against the dol- 
lar or other developed currencies, the task 


Asean capital account balances 


% of GDP 



90 95 96 

Indonesia 


90 95 96- 

Majaysia 


90 95 96. 


90 95 96 

Thailand , 


! of restoring confidence is not impossibly but 
[ it docs need decisive policy action. 

! Second, action is needed to nairow cur 
i rent account imbalances, and this 
i ceitainlv involve some fiscal retrenchment, 
! Mrtknikuly redactions in current puouc ex- 

a share of GDP This has proved 

difficult m the past in several of the Aseau- 
4 economies, and it may be evert more au- 
ficult in the future. given the slowdown i m 
i growth that is now likely to occur, and toe 
political calls for higher public spending 
across the region to combat this slowdown. 

Third, a combination of measures is 
needed to restore confidence and health to 
the financial sectors. As Sun Bae Kim of 
Goldman Sachs has pointed out in a recent 
article on Thailand, these measures are likely 
to have three features: 
rj Damage control, involving action to se- 
cure the confidence of depositors, and to 
make transparent the difference between sol- 
vent and insolvent institutions: 

□ Loss allocation, inv olving measures to re- 
capitalise the banking system; and 

Rebuilding profitability-, involving mea- 
sures to reduce short-term interest rates, and 
increase spreads in the financial system.. 

If the experience of financial restructur- 
ing in other countries serves as any guide, a 
significant portion of the kiss allocation wfll 
probably take the form of a larger fiscal 
deficit, which increases the need for bud- 
getary retrenchment in other areas. 

Finally, there may be a need to access some 
form of external official capital, either from 
the IMF or from some sub-group of devel- 
oped economies, perhaps involving Japan. 
Although there is plenty of potential for re- 
newing large-scale private sector capital 
inflow-s. once the other necessary econom- 
ic measures have been taken, the trigger for 
renewed confidence in similar situations in 


the past has often been the involvement of 
the IMF or other international institutions. 
Such involvement is likely to prove to be an 
important signal that the worst may be over 
for financial market returns in the region. 

Provided these measures are taken, the 
long-term growth miradc in the Asean -4, and 
the rest of Asia, can resume as early as next 
year. .After all the basic driving forces for 
strong growth — high investment, and a shut 
of the population from agriculture to man- 
ufacturing - are still present But what if the 
correct policy measures are not followed? 
What would be the impact of a more severe 
Asean recession on the rest of the world". 
Japan is the most vulnerable large nation to 
an Asean recession - 12 per cent of Japan- 
ese exports go to the Asean-4, and 37 per 
cent to the whole of Asia. The US is much 
less vulnerable, with equivalent figures of 4 
per cent and 15 per cent respectively. The 
EU would be hardly affected, with equiva- 
lent figures of 2 and 6 per cent respectively. 

for the sake of illustration, let us assume 
that in the case of a deep recession, the 
growth of real domestic demand in the re- 
gion might fell from about 5 per cent (.Gold- 
man Sachs’ main case forecast) to zero. In 
this case, the growth of imports might fall 
bv around 10 per cent. The direct impact of 
this shock on the rest of the world would be 
to reduce real GDP growth in Japan by 0.1 1 
per cenL while US as well as EU GDP growth 
would fall by 0.04 per cent. 

These effects are obviously pretty negli- 
gible. If the Asean recession spread to the 
whole of Asia, the effects eouW be up to three 
j times as large as those just mentioned, but 
even this would be relatively minor, except 
perhaps for Japan. So talk in the financial 
markets of large potential effects on the mon- 
etary policy, bonds or currencies in the de- 
veloped economies seems misplaced. 



Outgoing IT V network director in job talks with Granada 


B Cathy Newman 

mmm Marcus Plan tin, the outgoing 

ITV network director, has held 

discussions with Granada 
Group about a job al the com- 
pany, according to sources close 
Fidelity fc t0 me£ ti a and leisure con- 
3 glomerate. 

Andrea Wonfer and Jules 
Burns, both joint managing 
directors of Granada Produc- 
.. . . lions, have had talks with Mr 

Plantin about his future when 


Tel: 0171 293 2222 


he leaves his current post in the 
autumn. 

During the past week, there 
has been speculation in the 
television industry that, follow- 
ing a structural review of Grana- 
da's broadcasting operations. Mr 
Plantin would take the post of 
head of entertainment. Senior 
industry sources said yesterday 
that Steve Morrison, chief ex- 
ecutive of Granada Media, 
would head up the structure, 
with Mr Burns as his deputy. 


However, a spokesman for 
Granada said last night: “There 
are no plans to change Grana- 
da's divisional structure. The 
only appointments outstand- 
ing arc controller of drama at 
Granada Television and con- 
troller of drama at LWT. There 
are no plans to recruit for any 
other senior creative positions-.” 
Mr Plantin, who announced 
in May that he was to stand 
down as network director after 
five years in the post, could not 


be contacted last night. Mr 
Plantin would be well-placed to 
take on senior creative respon- 
sibilities at Granada as. during 
his time at ITV, he introduced 
dramas such as Prime Suspect. 
Heartbeat and Cracker. He also 
pioneered extra weekly epi- 
sodes of Coronation Street and 
Emmerdaie in a drive to increase 
ITVs audiences at the expense 
of the BBC. 

A reorganisation of Grana- 
da's broadcasting portfolio 


would he timely as the group lias 
recently expanded its televi- 
sion holdings through its £7 00m 
hid for Yorkshire-Tyne Tees 
Television at the end of June. 
Once the takeover is complet- 
ed. the group will control four 
ITV franchise areas: Granada. 
Yorkshire, TVne lees and LWT 
It has also increased its com- 
mitment to UK television by 
taking a 50 per cent slake in 
British Digital Broadcasting, 
the group, owned jointly with 


Carlton Communications, 
which won three licences to 
broadcast digital terrestrial tele- 
vision almost two months ago. 

In addition. Granada has 
stakes in BSkyB, GMTV and 
ITN. and operates a number of 
satellite channels in a joint ven- 
ture with Sky. The company also 
supplies around 40 per cent of 
ITV’s original programming. 

The recent appointment of 
Stewart Butterfield, formerly di- 
rector of advertising and sales 


at Channel 4, suggested that 
changes were afoot. Mr But- 
terfield wfll take David Liddi- 
menl’s role as managing 
director of Granada UK broad- 
casting. He will take responsi- 
bility for Laser, the television 
sales house, and Granada's 
ITV licences. A role was being 
created for Mr Uddiment with- 
in Granada’s media division- Mr 
Uddiment is thought to be a 
front-runner for the post of 
ITV’s director of programmes. 
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Marcus Plantin: Could take 
on a senior creative role 
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a free trip to France 
for up to -five people 

worth of free calls for new customers* 


DON’T JUST PHONE ABROAD - BE A WORLDCALLER 
Simply dial directly through the Woridcall Exchange 
to ensure amazing savings to over 240 countries 
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Hong Kong 
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Anytime 
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USA 
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UAE 
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55p 
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Egypt 
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Russia 
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Opportunities 


£38,711 Tax Free 


Tbat*s exactly how much you would now have 
if you answered this advert two years ago! 
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Work while you play 
Q Same profits achieved by all 
G White collar opportunity 

□ Just one hour on a Saturday 

□ No stock or selling 

□ Not mlm or a franchise 


7 am dchgbted wttb the results so 
far amt / am certainty thankful that 
l took the opportunity when it 
presented UScfiC" 

“t bare to say that I am rwysooijffrrf 
with the performance the plan. / 
would Uke to thank you and your 
team fitryour wUUngpess when l hare 
telephoned you with an enquiry.” 

“/ still cannot wattfirr Saturday 
to arriee . " 

“It does took as tbaugft an arxrag/e qf 
£20.000 per year looks about right. ~ 


post this coupon Uk Prime Analysis Lid . FREEPOST. Lcichn onh SCO 3YE 


(Day) TM: t&wij 
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LONDON 


Residential Window 
Cleaning Business 
Established 1985 
Tel: 01539 434932 


Franchises 


START YOUR OWN 
PROFITABLE 

DOMESTIC 

EMPLOYMENT AGENCY 
• IP tears [norm Trading hatary 
■ Priifil within ai HKtrths 
• Yuur omu EiduHvp Area 
• No Dfribl iv Ekpenmce remwrd 
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Business for Sale 


West Country 

36 green field acres of 
prime leisure development 
opportunity. 

81 additional acres of 
surrounding meadows 
and lakes. 

Details contact 

Humberts Leisure 
Dan Mason 
Tel: 0171 629 6700 
Fax: 0171 409 0475 
ref: NTP/DTDM 


Opportunities 


You've planned your new business. 
Mow write your business plan. 



Page 18 shows you how. 
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More than just q bank 
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To * ' 
advertise 
in this 
section 
please call 
0171 
293 2742 


THIS 

NEWSPAPER 
AND YOU 


If you have a complaint about an item tn this newspaper 
which concerns m accuracy, intrusion, harassment or 
discrimination, write to the editor about it. 

I f you’re slffl dissatisfied you can write to the 
Pres* Complaints Commission, 
an independent organisation established to uphold 
an editorial Code of Practice for the Press. 

nans newspaper abides by the pccs decisions 


p/-( l SALISBURY SQUARE LONDON EC4Y 8AE 
Telephone 0171 3SJL24R Foeomife 0171 3338155 
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Immaculate, 
easily run, 
non smoking, 
highly successful, 
super lifestyle 
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m FIELD ELECTRIC Ltd a 

Tel: 01438 353781 
Fax: 01438 359397 

<r PHHK MONO YGA MONITOR 640*480 V GRADE £15*5 
12* SVGA COtOUR MONITOR NEC/MICROVITE ‘A 1 GRADE £52-50 
1 4" SVGA COtOUR MONITOR BY AWT/DEU/COMPAQ ETC 'A‘ £92-50 
15* SVGA COLOUR MONITOR IBGITAl] ATAT/18M/EIC 'A a £l-i6-50 
486 PC WITH VARIOUS SPEC OX 33. DX 2/50, DX 2/66. 8 Mb RAM 130 
Mb HD. UPWARDS, 1-4* ETC DOS 622 WN 3.1 IN HIGH OUAUTT 
T0WB CASE. WITH 1 4* SVGA If REQUIRED 
FROM £285.00 


Free Report 


On how I make excetent 
profas, working from home 
and hew you can too. 
Listen to nw incrndBiln 
recorded message 
24- hours a day. 

CALL 0181 2305288 NOW! 


AC OR MS TO OAK TREES F.T. 

reWBd-f*** UTOOO 74 64 66 
MEW BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 
01 «2 855720 
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dance again 
in poet’s 
Lakeland 
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Esther Leach 

The words of William Words- 
worth fall easily from the lips of 
George Kirkby as he strolls 
through the garden of the poet's 
first family home. 

He brushes past the lush 
greemrry behind Dove Cottage 
at Grasmere on to the terrace 
where Wordsworth paced up 
and down as he worked. 

"The sprat commands a view 
over the roof of our house, of 
the lake, the church, helm crag 
and two-thirds of the vale" 
quotes Mr Kirkby from a letter 
that Wordsworth wrote to 
Samuel Coleridge. 

Mr Kirkby ’s intimate knowl- 
edge of verses, letters and jour- 
nals has enabled him to recreate 
the quarter-acre garden as the 
Wordsworth family knew it dur- 
ing the eight wars they lived in 
the Lakeland" cottage at the be- 
ginning of the 19th century. 

It has taken 25 years but, says 
Mr Kirkby, his work on Words 


worth's "domestic slip of hill" 
is as dose to being finished as 
it ever wfll be. 

“Wordsworth would recog- 
nise this garden if he were to 
walk into it now. There will al- 
ways be something to do, some- 
thing to add, but I feel 1 have 
finally captured the spirit of 
Wordsworth’s garden." 

When Mr Kirkby first arrived 
to work as a guide at the cot- 
tage, which is owned by the 
Wordsworth ThisL, it was almost 
stripped of anything the fami- 
ly had known. "It was well kept 
of course but manicured rather 
than natural and had thou- 
sands of daffodils, the hybrid 
kind with big heads which 
would never have been here in 
Wordsworth's Lime. We do have 
some daffodils, just a few wild 
ones, which are found locally,” 
says Mr Kirkby. 

"Wordsworth had very defi- 
nite views as a gardener. They 
are not everybody’s idea - too 
wild for some tastes - but I’m 
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Domestic slip of a hill: George Kirkby surveying the scene from the terrace garden above Dove Cottage (bottom left of picture) 
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glad to say more people are 
coming round to his way of 
thinking. 

"He felt nature could not be 
improved upon. Things had 
their place, and exotic plants 
and trees did not belong with- 
in an English cottage garden. 


"Wordsworth and his sister 
Dorothy collected indigenous 
plants and shrubs from the fells 
and lakeside. Some might be 
considered weeds by others. 1 
don't think that's something 
we would encourage today. We 
have grown the various plants 
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ourselves from seed or cut- 
tings. sometimes travelling as far 
as Norfolk to find them.” 

Dorothy's journals are an al- 
most perfect record of what she 
collected and planted She went 
to a blind man in the village for 
a plant called London Pride , 
took up oFchisis from the lake- 
side. and gathered wild thyme 
and columbine from the hiD 
above the house. 

She w as fascinated by white 
foxglove and made a special trip 
rowing across the lake to 
Loughrigg Fell where she gath- 
ered seeds to plant. 

Much of the Wordsworths’ 


fives centred aroandlhe garden 
and much of Wo rds w orth's po- 
etry reflects its importance, 
says Mr Kirkby. 

The poem devoted to his 
garden is Wordsworth’s A 
Farewell commemorating his 
departure to meet Mary 
Hutchinson, whom he married 
in October 1802. Immediate ly 
on their return they "went by 
candelight into the garden and 
were astonished at the growth 
of Brooms. Portugal La u rels". 

The garden was a place 
wheKLWords^'Qiih-loved. to . 
observe and then write about 
nature as in his poems The 


Green Linnet and To A Butter- 
fly. He also wrote To The Small 
Celandine, which his sister said 
was Us favourite flower. 

Mr Kirkby adds: “Words- 
worth felt strongly that houses 
should harmonise with the sur- 
rounding landscape, and he 
covered the harshness of the 
whitewash of Dove Cottage by 
growing roses, honeysuckle and 
training runner beans up the 
w alls. 

*Tve grown runner beans on 
the cottage walls and it looks 
wonderful. Sometimes I can’t . 
wait for the rosesto die back to 
make way for the beans." 


Photographs: John Houlihan j- 

When the Wordsworth left 
Dove Cottage it was occupied ! 
by Thomas de Ouincy who de- 
stroyed the moss huts in which 
the poet spent many hours, as 
well as the trees and plants - an 
incident which led to a break- 
down in the relationship be- 
tween the two families. 

It was soon lime for Mr 
Kirkby to return to his own gar- 
den at a cottage across the j 
way, and he offers a last snip- 1 ' 
pet of information “It's a little | 
known fact but Wordsworth I ' 
had a name for the watering j 
can. He called hKubla, after the ‘ ■ 
title of Coleridge s/Qihirr Khan!" • • 
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Spirit of the age: ‘Wordsworth would recognise this garden if he were to walk into it now,’ George Kirkby says 
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ACROSS 


^iviwuu 14 British occupying force v^»«/ 

1 Decline to express disa- about to win over anoth- 15 True, Pam s straggling 

Dointment (4,4) er (5 against the current (8) 


25 Official upset with man 

— „ (8) 

26 Might edge towards 

chaos (6) 

— 27 Points to information on 

the German produce (8) 
DOWN 

— 1 Covering note’s about 

wrong key (6) 

— 2 Time of great impor- 
tance?(6) 

3 Tbuched to be give a ti- 

■ tle (6) 

4 We d praise broadcast 
21 by director general (10) 
6 Are put out about dis- 
covering a hole (8) 

— 7 Faint particule’s exposed 

8 freedom of lecturer’s 
— position reduced by time 
[8) 

— 13 Opportunity comes after 
working now and then 


pointment (4,4) er(5^) 

5 Stem reprimand fright- IS Orion < 


ened leader ol 
9 VIP's certain I 
committee (8) 


commuieeio; metre panel (6) „ _ <■ 

10 English priest in hurry 23 Friend with ideas for re- 19 The Northern edition ot 

to reach exit (6) cycling fence (S) paper (6) 

11 Rubbish a form of verse 24 Involve militia in col- 20 A navy character putting 

(8) umn’s retreat (6) out false rumour (6) 


12 Announce a check on 
witness (6) 


out false rumour (6) 

21 Guy’s hesitation about 
condition of animal (6) 
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Call TSB PhoneBank free and within just 10 minutes , you’ll 
know how much you can borrow . 

Best do it now, because it’s good to know how much ammunition 


Winner over 5 yean. 
National Banks category 1 . 


you’ve got before you go hunting. 
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